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Life of Sir Richard Owen. 


By bis Grandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN, M.A. Witb an Essay on 
Owen’s Position in Anatomical Science, by T. H. HUXLEY. Por- 
traits and Illustrations. In two vols. 8vo. Cloth, $7.50. 


Collected Essays. 
By THomas H. Huxtey. New complete edition, with revisions, the 
Essays being grouped according to general subject In nine vol 
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umes, a new Introduction ace mupanving each volume Time 
Life of Dean Buckland Cloth, $1.25 per volume 


The Life and Correspondence of William Buckland, D D., F.R.S., some- Great Commanders Series. 
time Dean of Westminster, twice President of the Theological So- Srief bi an ‘ zone F 
ciety, and first President of the British Association. By his Daugh- | Brief biographies, of the highest order of excellenca, of distinguished 


ter, Mrs. GoRDON. With Portraits and Illustrations. S8vo. Buck- | American military and naval men, from Washington to Sheridan 
ram 33.50 Editei by General JAwES GRANT Witson. Each Imo, cloth, gilt 
, $3.50. 


top, 31.50. ; 
General Hancock. The volumes of this ser es thus far issues lho bich have received the highest 
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By General Francis A. WALKER. A New Volume in the Great Com- | yPenietiog fom authorimune J Ag 


manders Series, edited by General JAMES GRANT WILSON. With | Jackson, by Jawes Partox: General Greet ». by Captain FRaxct GREENE, | 
Portrait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. General J. E. Jobaston. by Roni _Hvaues; General T omas, by HENRY Corr 
Towards Utopia. duel Paaseas a ‘i ——— Lee, by General Frrenvenun Lee, General Hancock 
Being Speculations in Social Evolution. By A FREE LaNncr, author of 
‘The Cry of the Children,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Education of the Greek People, IMPORTANT FICTION. 


AND ITs INFLUENCE ON CivILizaTIoN. By THomas Davipsoy. Vol. The Manxman. By Havt Carne, author of * The Deemster,”’ 
28, International Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. “Capt'n Davy's Honeymoon,” ** The Scapegoat,” ete. Fourth edi 


tion. Imo. Cloth, $1.50 
The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public-School The Deemster. By Hace Cainer. New Edition, Uniform with 
System. ‘<The Manxman.” I2mo. Cloth, $1.™) 


A Historical Sketch in Six Lectures. By GrorGE H. Martin, A. M., | The Lilac Sunbonnet. \ Love Story. By S. R. Crockert, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. Vol. 29, In- autbor of ** The Stickit Minister.” ‘The Raiders.” etc. Second edi- 
ternational Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. tion. 12m>. Cloth. #1 30 


Appletons’ Handbook of Winter Resorts. A Flash of Summer. By Mrs. W. K. Currrorp, author of 


asi re stters o Porldiv Poms dla?! d e,” etc. 2mo. 
For Tourists and Invalids. Giving complete information as to winter es i aa fa Worldly Woman, Aunt Anne,” et 12m 
sanitariums and places of resort in the United States, the West Ciota, $t.< 
Indies, the Bermudas, the Sandwich Islands, and Mexico. New ed Lam Rv A. Conan Dover. Second Edition. 
edition, December, 1894, revised to date. With Maps, Illustrations, sa sting a al — heats “= Be. second Fy 
Table of Railroad Fares, etc. 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. arty so sata 
Maelcho. By the Hon. Emiry Law rss, author of ‘* Grania,”’ 
The Three Musketeers. “ Hurrish,* etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. An édition de luxe (limited to 750 copies). 
With 250 Illustrations by Maurice Leloir. In two volumes, royal 
8vo. Buckram, with specially designed cover, in box, $12.00. RECENT ISSUE ray 
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The Dawn of Civilization. Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 

(EGYPT AND CHALD#A) By Prof. Maspero. Edited by the Rev. : 
Prof. Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Map and Fach 
over 470 Illustrations. Quarto. Cloth, $7.50. THE GOOD SHIP MOHOCK. By W. CLarx Rosseut, author of “The Tragedy 


12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 


f Ida Noble.” * The Wreck of the Grosveno ete 

DUST AND LAURELS. By Mary L. Pesperep 

THE JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW LEBRUN. By Frank Bareerrt, author 
of‘ The Great Hesper.”” A Recoiling Vengeance,” ete 

AT THE GATE OF SA‘IARIA. By Wittiam Jonny Locke 

Schools and Masters of Sculpture. CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE By Iota, author of “A Yellow Aster.” 


By A. G. RADCLIFFE, author of ‘‘Schools and Masters of Painting.” THE GOD IN THE CAR. By AvtHoxy Hope, author of “The prisoner of 
With 35 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. \ Zenda,” ete 


Popular Astronomy. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEAVENS. By CaMILLe 
FLAMMARION. Translated from the French by J. ELLARD GorE, 
F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. S8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


For sale by al! booksellers or will be sent by mail on re cipt o f price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
MY Akesoke UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
é : Mrs. Gro, A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
JEST END INSTITUTE. Gime 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion meoestar 4 
Mrs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 708 Chamber ‘ - eeaae 
YWICAGO COLLEGE OF 1At 
Law Department of Lake Forest See: Two 
and three year aces Os’ information address 
E. BaRRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
7T.TIMOTH Y’?S ENGLISH FRENCH, 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. — pals: 
Miss M. C, CARTE Miss S. R. CARTER. 





M4SSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass.Institute of berg ome is aspecialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute F 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
Caeutey and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
Bos TON UNI VE RSI ay Law School. 


Address the Dea 
EDMUND i. ‘BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 128 Marlborough St. 
M™ LEWIS'S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL - 
FOR | GIRLS. 


” MASSACHUSETTS, Cambri 


WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 


prepared for college, —_ tific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS Greenfield. ; an 
OSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—A home school with thorough education. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D D. 
25th Year. JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymo 
R. tay A a S WOME SCHOOL FOR 
2 Boys. 27th year. 
H. W. aor aieret, Head Master. 
Mrs. Karp, Principal. _ 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 
Oun10, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave. 
TSS LUPTON has pre pared girls to 
without condition the ful uavees exami- 
nation for admission. There are at presen A f= ae from 
her school at Vassar College, the Cincinnati University, 
and the Chicago University. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelton Avenue. 
ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—26th year. ‘“ Approved ” 
‘ Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance ll 
minations are held in the school by an examiner f 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
TSS COMEGY S AND MISS BELL'S 
English, _— = German Boariing-School 
for young ladies reo October 1. 
Students prepa for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Dav School for Young Ladies. EstabJished in 
1848. _Opens September | 26. 
Mz S. JOHN McGINNIS, Jr.. OF NEW 
York, has taken an apartment, No 40 Ave. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer- 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 


7. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 

—Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern 
Languages —: Music. Gymnasium; 34 teachers. Send 
for catalogue to Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 

















k:ducatonal 


Museum of Fine Arts 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass., 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design. and also in 
artistic ag 4 and Sg oe Principal instruc- 
tors: F. nson, Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawin call Pratt ( Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 
tive Des gn), I B. L. Prat 
<hnetomy). #2 A. Cross (Perspec tive). Pupils are 
allowed the ae =f of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN 
Will be held in New — 2 June 25, 27, 28, and 29, 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, 
One of Three Hundred Dollars and one of Two 
Hundred Dollars, are offered in connection with these 
examinations For information apply to the 
SECRETARY, 32 East 33d St , N. Y. 


PENNsyivANlt COLLEGE 


CHESTER PA. 33D YEAR. Winter term begins Jan. 9,95. 
Civil Engineering ‘C.E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts (A. B.). 
PREPARATORY CourRsEs in English and Classics. 
Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry Drills. 
Catalogues of Col. C E. Hyatt, Pres. 








COLGATE ACADEMY, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories; Improved course 
of stu yj best modern methods. For illustrated Cata- 





logue, address the Principal. a 
THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 
AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class educational advantages to a limited 
number of earnest students. 
Bend fora # & Catalogue | to the PRESIDENT. 


RIVERVIEW ACAD 


poucnnnean’ N. Y. 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Goverument Academies, and Business. U.S. Army offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview Beat Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Prineipals. 





Teachers, ete. 
N AMHERST GRADUATE — SIX 


years’ experience in College and by hoa A 'Li- 
braries, 2 years in a high-class Publishing Hous shes 
a position as librarian. Address ‘‘W.,” care of the s Nation. 


'ANSKRIT AND AVESTAN WORK- 
ing Library for sale at low prices. 
A., Columbia College, 


ARVARD—Tutoring for Admission.— 
H. H. BrRoGAN, Ph.D., 858 Main St., Cambridge. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 eg chong Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 eee Street Toronto: 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D.C. 126% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Sates Manual free. 
EVERETT O. FIsk & Oo. 





MERICAN AND FOREIG. N TE. 4 CH. 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTon, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—Established 1887. 
Teachers wanted for college and high-school positions. 
New circulars give full information. 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 








HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. Ruaates & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


ge V's 2A oes Ag 
Agency. — and best known in the U. 
Established 185: 3 East 14th St. N. Y. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. au GRACE PoWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
8 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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inn & Company 
New Books 


Factors in Organic -Evolution. 
of a Course of Elementary Lectures delivered in Leland Stanford 
Junior University. By Davip STARR JORDAN, President of Leland 

Cloth. 


Stanford Junior University. 12mo. 


A Scientific German Reader. 


G. THEODORE DIPPoLp, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Illustrated. 


540 pages. $1.65. 


An Elementary Chemistry. 


Waite, Iustructor in Chemistry at Phillips Exeter Academy. 


12mo. Cloth. 272 pages. $1.10. 


The above publications may be ordered of all booksellers, or will 


receipt of price. 


12mo. 
$1.00. International Modern Language Series. 


The-Classic Myths in English Literature. 
Based chiefly on Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fable.” 
Interpretative and Illustrative Commentary. 
GaYLeEY of the University of California. 

New Edition, with 16 full-page Illustrations. 


A Syll ibus | 


York City. 
149 pages. $1.50. 


Edited by 


Cloth. 822 pages. 


Accompanied by an 
Edited by Professor 


l2mo. Half leather. pages. $1.60. 


By GrorceE R. 


Pennsylvania. 








Second Series 


Cloth. 607 pages. 


Latin in Harvard University. 


Outlines of the History of Classic 
lology. By Professor ALFRED GUDEMAN 
Cloth. 


vised and Enlarged. 


Z be sent by the Pudi seers, E icesc 
Descriptive circulars of all our Books, and a copy of our Hig) h Sch 


College Requirements in English. by \x- 


THUR W. Eaton, Instructor in English in the Cutler School, New 


Cloth. 104 pages. $1.20 


This volume contains the English Entrance Examination Papers of 
the leading colleges for 1803 and ISM, with the text of the Neport 
of the Committee of Ten. 

Medizval Europe (814-1300). By Erikvun 


EMERTON, Professor of History in Harvard University 


Illustrated. $1.65 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by CLement L. Samira, Professor of 


College Latin Series. imo 4M 


al Phi- 
of the University of 


TT pages. SO cents. Second Edition, Ne 


* AreAgrs sere ure : Vru 


ve 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


HARVARD 





NEW YORK. 


UNIVERSITY 


Summer School. 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1895 courses of instruction will be given as follows, beginning 
on July sth: 


English, 5 courses 
German, 2 courses. 
French, 2 courses. 
History. 

Copmon Law. 
Education and Teaching. 


Algebra. 


Physics, 2 courses 


Women as well as men are admitted to these courses, except those in the Medical School, those in 


Methods of Teaching Geometry and Chemistry, 4 courses. 


Botany. 


Engineering. 5 courses, including Geology, 7 courses. 
Highway Engineering. 

Freehand Drawing. 

Mathematics, 3 courses. 


Physiology and Hy giene for Teachers 
Physical Training, 2 courses 
Courses at the Medical School 


Engineering, and the two more advanced courses in Geology. 





Heath $ Ulodern Language Terts 
JUST ISSUED: 


Jules Verne’s LA TOUR DU MONDE 
EN QUATRE-VINGTS JOURS. 


With a Map, and with Notes by Professor EpGREN of 
the University of Nebraska. Boards. 35 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO, LONDON, 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, ete. 

HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. Cart Lanpsee, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences: supertor cui 
sine Reduced rates in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE 


CIALTY. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
on application. 


FOR SALE. 
The Forum, Vols. 1-17, parts....... oe a Siz oo 
Contemporary Review, 44 vols , parts 25 00 
rnational Chess Magazine. Vols. 1- 8, cloth.. é 50 
Scribner’s Magazine, Vols. 1-16, parts ce 8 00 


H. WILLIAMS, 195 West loth St., N.Y. 








For pamphlet describing the above courses, and other information, apply to 
M. CHA \MBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee, Harv ard Univ ersity, Cambridge, Mass. 










WALTER BAKER & CO. 
‘ The Largest Manufacturers of 
i“ PURE, HICH GRADE 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
Se a ep On this Continent, have received 
ToS HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 
Industrial and Food 
Hh _ EXPOSITIONS. 
¥In Europe and America. 
_Lopllts the Dateh Procem, po Ake 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA tely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than 
SOLD BY GROCERS SCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giv- 
Sooks from HovawTos, MIrFiin & Core List included in 
the Model (“A. L. A.”) Library exhibited at Chicago, 
will oe sent to any adavem. 4 Park St., Boston. 





CHICAGO 





LONDON. 


rnold 
Constable Kh 


Suits & Costumes 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Ball and Evening Dresses, 
Dinner and Reception Costumes, 
Street and Carriage Suits, 
OPERA CLOAKS, 
Plush Wraps, Jackets. 


Droadooay A 1 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 





1V 
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AND IMPORTANT WORK NOW READY. 





SOCIALISM. 


By 


ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, author of ‘‘Theism,” etc., etc. 


One Volume, 512 Pages, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.25. 





The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have now ready this latest work of 


Professor Flint. 


Owing to the many important socialistic developments within the last few 


months the author has only recently been able to complete the work. 
Originally the skeleton of the book appeared as a coarse of lectures delivered in Edinburgh 


before an audience chiefly composed of workingmen. 


These lectures have been revised and 


added to until at last we have a complete and exhaustive work upon Socialism by an acknow- 


ledged authority upon the subject. 


hensive Index, which supplements the work. 


The book is made especially complete by a full and compre- 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, postpaid, upon receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





NEW WORKS ON ‘ EX-LIBRIS.”’ 
Limite4 Editions. 

ART '™N BOOK-PLATES —Illustrated by 42 Orizinal Fx- 
Libris. Printed in colors, and d: sigued in the style of 
the German Little Masters of the sixteenth Century 
b Joseph Sattler. 4to, in portfolio, net, $15.00. 

e have nothing, it seems to me, so fascinatin and 
so curious as the book-plates of Joseph Sattler. He is 
decorative, weird, quaint pictu esque humorous, gro- 
tesque by turns. There seem to be no limt' ~ to his inven- 
tion, no to his rms 
THE EX-LIBRIiS COLI ECTION OF THE DUCAL LI- 

BRARY AT WOLFENBUETTFL. Containing 160 se- 
lected Book-Plat 8 from the Fifteenth to the Nine- 


MAN, Chief Librarian of the Ducal 
buettel. 4to, in portfolio, net, $15.0 

RARE OLD PLATES OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIX. 
TEENTH CENTURIES. Containing 1(0 Ex-Libris by 
Albert Durer, H. vated by S. Beham, Virgii Solis, 
Jost Amman, etc. Edited by F. WaRNECKE. 4to, Rox- 
burghe, net, $10.00. 

A MODERN DANCE OF DFATH. 13 Plates. partly col- 
ored. Desig ned by Joseph Sattler, orcs of “Art 
in Book-P, ates.” 4toin p r:folio, net, $1 
“The version which Sattler gives is full of weird pa: 

er—full moreover, of mordant personality. It is ut- 

terly unlike anything which has come from the band of 

a modern designer.’’—Studio. 

H. GREVEL & CO., 33 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, w.c. 
* B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
812 Broadway, New York, 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc 
tions of famous aintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World’s 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co.. 334 Wash’n St., Boston 
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Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. BaltimoreSt. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 





io UBTIAM CO. 
‘MEMORIAL * TABLETS ° 
-IN- BRASS - AND - BRONZE - 


“54° South Fifth: Ave : near’ Bleecker’ St: 


If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 and 
853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 


Importations promptly made. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s british Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed oa demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


MEYER BROS. & CQ., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEW YORK. 
FRENCH er FRENCH ns, AND 
HRISTMAS CARDS 
Send for our new Catalogue of FINE BOOKS, Bind- 

ings, Original Drawings, Autographs. 
13 West 24th St. (Madison Square). 











“NEW YORK* 

We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 
also make collections ard issue Commer- 
Cre dit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 

* all parts of the world. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles: 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, ete., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request. 

wr Attention is orme oe valuable collection. 


NO’s, 
31 Union ‘Square, New York. 
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Send 40 cents for 4-o0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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Tue substantial defeat of the Carlisle 
currency bill does not spare Congress the 
necessity of passing a bill for the relief of 
the Treasury. Some measure for the sale 
of bonds until the revenue becomes equal 
to the expenditure is imperatively requir 
ed. The present condition was foreseen 
even before the Harrison Administration 
went out of office. Secretary Foster dis 
cussed it in a public speech, and said that, 
if all other means failed, he should issue 
bonds under the act of 1875, as Secretary 
Carlisle has since done. The reason why 
Congress has done nothing to anticipate 
the exigency, or to meet it after it came, 
is that each party was bidding for the 
votes of Populists, Silverites, Coxeyites, 
and Blatherskites. A certain number of 
catchwords have come into use among 
these people during the past  quar- 
ter of a century while the green god- 
dess of legal-tender has _ held 
which are supposed to contain all the 
truths of financial science. Chief among 
these are the phrases ‘*money 
and **Wall Street.’’ 
connected with the 
volves the loss of 

votes. Such is the supposition, at all 
events, of timid and time-serving politi- 
cians. Government bonds are, of course, 
with the power.”’ 
Hence, any vote in Congress to issue more 
bonds, no matter what the purpose or 
how dire the need, exposes the timid 
and time-serving members of that body 
to the charge of ‘“subserviency to Wall 
Street.’’ Repealing the Sherman silver 
act was all the subserviency to Wall 
Street that this Congress could stagger 
under. This is the reason why no bond 
bill could pass, not even an amendment to 
the present act to enable the Government 
to get better terms in the sales which it is 
compelled to make or go into bankruptcy. 
Such an amendment would be construed as 
an admission that the right to issue bonds 
under the act of 1875still existed. Asallthe 
Populists, Silverites, Coxeyites, and Blath- 
erskites denied this right, the average 
Congressman shied at it like a frightened 
horse. Neither whip nor spur could bring 
him up toit. But we think he will have 
to come to it before this 
journs, or he will see the next Congress iu 


sway, 


power’? 
To be in any way 


“money power ** in 
a certain number of 


associated ** money 


nNorees aa 
Congress ad 


session very close at his heels. 





It was a great mistake of tactics not to 
allow a vote tobe taken on the State-bank 
proposition first. This section of 





lisle bill was the part wl consolidated 
the Republican vote against the w! 


measure. It is very plain that the Stat 


bank feature was thrown in, no 


o- 


The 








it wasdesirable per se, but because it would 


‘‘catch votes outside of Congress. But, 
however that may have been, the existene 
of that feature 


carry the bill by Democratic votes solely. 


rendered it necessary t 


If the Republican demand for a vote on 
that section at an early stage had been 
than likely that the 
few votes needed to adopt the programme 


conceded, it is more 


of the committee on rules would have been 
It is pretty certain, too, that that 
section of the bill would have been knock 
ed out. What might have been the fate of 
the bill without that clause 
conjecture. 


cained. 


is matter of 


The time is very short, but it seems as 
if it might still be possible for Congress 
to empower the secretary of the treasury 
to take advantage of the exceptionally 
favorable condition of the money market. 
If money is lent in large amounts at one 
per cent. or less, why should not the Gov 

ernment borrow at that rate? If it be said 
that such money is lent only upon demand 
or for short periods, the reply is that those 
are precisely the terms which will suit the 
Government. No one doubts that in a 


short time the revenue of the Government 
will be in excess of its expenditure. The 
surplus would then naturally be applied 


to the payment of its debts, but the debts 
created by issuing bonds cannot be paid f 
many years to come, and meanwhile the 


surplus will probably be wasted as the 
last Republican Administratior 
Were the Treasury authorized 

chequer bills, at such rates of interest as 
prevail from day to day, payable at short 
terms or on demand, it is certainly reason 
able to believe that it 
benefit 


There is plenty of money to loan, and it is 


3 


would share in the 


he: 
of the low rates now 


scarcely credible that the Treasury would 

Whatever 
may be the ultimate solvency of the Gov 
ernment, few would doubt that it wouk 


not be favored as a_ borrower. 


honor its paper for a few months: and 
before the present executive is displaced 
the emergency will probably have pass- 
ed. Whatever the ultimate standard of 
value shall not see any 
change Cleveland holds of- 


presidents would de 


may be, we 
while Mr. 

bank 

end on call to the Government at 


1 per cent. when they could do no better 


fice, and few 
cline to | 





with private customers. If the Demo 
cratic party in Congress ¢ 1 bring itself 
to propose such a isure as this, it 
would at stg tof off with honor 
If it does hing to restore the public 
( lit. it will add d seTrace defeat 
The United States Senate seems to be 
stuck in its own 1 s it was 
cauring t pe! yof t rman re 
peal bil \ very npetent observer, 
vho is als member, Mr. Vest of Mis- 
souri, is ted as saying that no measure 









Nation. 


can pass that } t < f five 
Senators are det it t 
cause the S te ~ { 
nati debat li 3 t s 
the reas why I ‘ 7 
{ repeal t \ { 
} t sua vi 
enormous dil t t x 
It is generally eV that any ‘ ! 
might be sent by the H # to the Senat 
for the relief of the Treasury would fail in 
the same way It certainly would { if 
tive Senators wer lisposed to talk out the 
session, by reading essays and isi- 
tions like the silver spe s of Stewe 
art and Jones and ® tari? sp 4 
of () nay The situation is clearly rev 
tionary. “‘ If the i ty i t gov 
ern, the minority must,”’ and wl that 
condition is reached, a revelutien will 
have been accomplished. Suppose that 
the House should repeal its rules for clos 
ing debate. The result would be that any 
tive members could stop the passage of 
appropriation bills and starve t the 
Senate and everybody else. In that event 
we should be able to start a government 
on this continent > novo and get rid of 
the present imbecile Senat 


was i comfort for Admiral 


Walker in the Hawaiian correspondence 


sent to C ss last week His w ler 
ful despatch of last August is W wn 
not only to be t iwith Jingo nightmare 
that was ar ts face), but to be posi- 
tively endaci s s state t ts a a 
itions | econsulted with the 
American minister,”* he wrote, ** whose 
ws coincided entirely with my own.” 
But the said minister has now been heard 
f . and s vs that the Admiral is 
eady to take liberties with the truth as 
well as with his superior officer. Minister 


Willis, in fact, diplomatically makes light 


| of Walker's horrid tale of British machina 








tions, and adds, what is far worse, that 


the Hawaiian living on 
England. This is 
strikingly confirmed by the Hawaiian re 
quest for the permission of the United 
States to allow the projected cable be- 


Government is 


very good terms with 


Canada and Australia to be land 
Necker Island. The 
declare that they this done, for 
the sake both of 
get by it and of 

with 


tween 
ed on Hawaiians 
want 
the money they will 
telegraphic commu- 
and 
President recommends that 
they be allowed to have their way. But 


nication the outside world; 


our shallow 


we are glad to see that there are patriots 
withstand such 
The unsuspecting Ha- 


at Washington who will 
transparent folly. 
Waiians may think in their innocence that 
they want a British cable landed on their 
know better. 
What they really want, whether 


but we 
have it. 


they think so or not, is an American war- 


soll, 


They cannot 


ship. 


40 


The decision of the Court of Appeals o 
the District of Columbia declaring the 
sugar-bounty provision of the McKinley 
law unconstitutional, enunciates econo- 
mical doctrine which it is refreshing to 
hear. The court points out that the right 
to give such a bounty to a class of people 
involves the right to tax all for the benefit 
of this class, and that the power of taxa- 
tion is ‘‘ limited to public objects and pur- 
poses governmental in their nature.’? As 
for the claim that ‘‘ the general welfare ”’ 
clause of the Constitution may be stretch- 
ed to encourage the production of sugar 
by a bounty, the decision makes short work 
of it. Says the court: 


“If Congress be conceded the power to grant 

subsidies from the public revenues to all ob- 
jects it may deem to be for the general wel- 
fare, then it follows that this discretion renders 
supertiuous all the special delegations of power 
contained in the Constitution and opens a way 
for a flood of socialistic legislation, the spe- 
cious plea for all of which has ever been * the 
general welfare.’ ”’ 
The fundamental question involved in 
this sugar-bounty matter has never been 
passed upon directly by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but the de- 
cision of the District Court points out 
that the principle which underlies it has 
been ruled upon by the court of last re- 
sort, particularly in the celebrated opinion 
of Justice Miller, holding that the Gov- 
ernment cannot take property from citi- 
zens to bestow it on favored individuals. 
There can be nodoubt that the courts here 
reflect the predominant sentiment of the 
people, and it is safe to say that Congress 
will hereafter be slow to endorse the 
bounty system. 





The committee of architects who draft- 
ed the bill which is before Congress re- 
organizing the supervising-architect’s of- 
fice at Washington are making great ef- 
forts to secure its passage before the pre- 
sent Congress adjourns, and they ought to 
have no trouble in succeeding. The bill 
has the hearty support of Secretary Car 
lisle and of -all the leading architects of 
the country, and the practically unani- 
mous support of the press. What it doesis to 
create a commission, to be appointed by 
the President, consisting of ‘‘ three archi- 
tects of high scientific and artistic attain- 
ment and ‘large practical experience, and 
two officers of the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army.’? This commission, 
under the general direction of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, is to discharge all 
the administrative duties relating to the 
procuring of designs and the appointing 
of architects for all buildings hereafter 
erected by the Government. The secre- 
tary of the treasury is to be president of 
the commission ex officio, and the su- 
pervising architect is to be its secretary 
and to act as general superintendent of 
the department, but to have nothing to 
do with the designing and preparation of 


drawings and specifications. The design 


of the bill is to bring to the aid of the 





t 


The Na 


ion. 


| Government the best expert architectural 
talent of the country, in order that future 
Government buildings may be constructed 
in such manner as to reflect honor upon us 
as an enlightened and progressive people. 
It does not interfere with the present sys- 
tem, but makes it possible for that system 
to accomplish the best and most artistic 
results. It will not add to the cost of pub- 
lic construction, but will, through better 
supervision, quicker and better work, save 
the Government large sums annually. The 
bill ought to pass without delay. It has 
been reported from committee in the 
House with strong approval, and it is now 
regularly before that body. The Senate 
should act upon it promptly, and both 
houses pass it as a pressing measure pre- 
eminently in the interest of the public 
welfare. 





Democrats and Republicans have just 
been put to the test in the matter of sur- 
rendering a governorship to the Opposition 
on a narrow majority, and the Republicans 
make the better showing. On the face 
of the returns the Republicans elected 
their candidate for Governor of Tennessee 
by a few hundred votes, while the Demo- 
crats retained the Legislature. In Califor- 
nia, on the other hand, the Democrats 
secured a small majority in the contest 
for Governor, while the Republicans con- 
trol the Legislature. In California the 
Republicans have promptly surrendered 
the governorship to the man who was 
elected, while in Tennessee the Demo- 
crats are keeping out the man whom the 
people elected, on the pretence that there 
were frauds which the Legislature must 
investigate, and propose to have the De- 
mocratic incumbent hold over pending 
such an investigation. There is absolutely 
no defence for this course, and it only il- 
lustrates the fatal capacity of the Demo- 
cratic party for blundering. 





It is impossible to look upon the organi- 
zation of the Assembly which Tom Platt, 
through Speaker Fish, has effected, other- 
wise than asa challenge to the reform sen- 
timent of New York city. Out of thirty- 
six chairmanships, twenty-eight are as- 
signed to members from districts of the 
State outside of this city and Brooklyn. Of 
the remaining eight chairmanships, Brook- 
lyn has six and New York two. And what 
are New York’s two? Mr. Conkling, who 
is an expert on city politics and govern- 
ment, is assigned to the chairmanship of 
the committee on lands and forestry, anc 
Mr. Lawson, whose experience as a legis- 
lator is confined entirely to city matters, 
is placed at the head of the committee on 
trades and manufactures. What delicious 
jokes these assignments must seem to 
Platt! At the head of the committee on 
cities is placed Mr. O’Grady of Monroe 
County, who injured his reputation as a 
man of independent character by abandon- 
ing his claims to the speakership early in 
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the contest and withdrawing in favor of 
Fish. In short, the organization of the As- 
sembly is precisely what everybody familiar 
with Mr. Fish’s public record might have 
expected it would be. He has never 
failed during his career to cast his lot with 
corrupt and tricky politics. His natural 
taste is in that direction; and, with Platt 
as his guiding spirit, he can be depended 
upon to gratify that taste to a more un- 
limited extent now than ever before. 





It seems impossible for Platt’s pastors 
to keep out of politics. He had to move 
away from Dr. Parkhurst’s preaching in 
order to enjoy his devout Sabbath medi- 
tations in the sanctuary undisturbed by 
allusions to sinners nearer our day than 
Ahab or Judas, and we read with much 
sympathy the report of his evident edifica- 
tion under the ministrations of his new pas- 
tor, last Sunday. He ‘ joined in the sing- 
ing ’? with his old-time zest, and settled 
back to thorough enjoyment of a sermon 
without a single unedifying reference to 
sins any modern is inclined to, being, in 
fact, ‘“‘allabout the Waldenses.’’ Yet what 
does his new non-political pastor do the 
very next day but go to a pastors’ associa- 
tion and denounce a *‘scheme”’ of Mayor 
Strong’s and the German Reform Union 
to ailow the people to say whether they 
want saloons open on Sunday afternoons, 
and so ‘‘have our Sabbath voted away 
from us’? This political activity of his 
new pastor will pain Platt deeply. | He 
thought he was now safe from such reli- 
gious embarrassments. Still, the cause is 
one which appeals to him strongly. His 
strict Sabbatarian principles are almost as 
strong as his bi-partisan convictions. 
Rather than have one saloon legally open 
on Sunday, he would have fifty illegally 
open, provided the blackmail were collect- 
ed and distributed in an orderly bi-partisan 
manner. The Pastors’ Association may 
count upon Platt in this fight for the Ame- 
rican Sabbath. All he will ask of the pas- 
tors in return is their aid in Ads fight for 
the American Boss in city politics, and we 
must say the chances are that he will 
get it. 





Mayor Strong’s message, coming after 
his appointments to the few places he has 
filled, is an additional assurance to the 
public that he has not forgotten the 
pledges which he made _ before election. 
He declares that ‘‘ municipal administra- 
tion can and should be made a matter 
of practical business, differing chiefly in 
the magnitude of interests involved,” 
and that he shall endeavor to name 
for office ‘* men whose capabilities are 
their endorsement.’? His appointments 
thus far have been on a _ level with 
these professions, and in this respect 
his conduct is in refreshing contrast with 
that of his Tammany predecessors, who, 
while making the most extravagant pro- 
fessions of determination to fill the offices 








with only the best men, regularly filled 
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practical wisdom also in refraining from 
more than brief comment upon the vari 

ous municipal departments until he has 
examined their condition and needs. He 
will in this respect follow the example set 
by Mayor Hewitt in 1888, and send a series 
of special messages to the Board of Alder- 
men, taking up the departments, one or 
more at atime, reviewing them and making 
suggestions which will ‘‘enable our fellow 

citizens to clearly understand the some 

what complicated management of public 
affairs.”’ Mayor Hewitt’s special messages 
were the most instructive and valuable 


” 


documents of their kind ever put befor 
the community; but the public mind was 
so little alive at the time to the need of an 
honest and intelligent government of the 
city that they commanded very little at 
tention. Mayor Strong will’ address the 
public ina much more favorable time, and 
we have little doubt that the response to 
his suggestions will be far more encourag 
ing than it was to Mayor Hewitt’s. 


We have no wish to depreciate Superin 
tendent Byrnes on mere suspicion, or any 
ground which he has not himself sup 
plied. But we must say again, as we 
have said before, that the accumula 
tion of a fortune while in the po 
lice service by means of police ser 
vices secretly rendered to outsiders, is 
likely to destroy his influence over his sub 
ordinates. Besides this, the mere know 
ledge that such accumulation is possible 
is enough to ruin the »ora/e of any man 
in the police who has once risen above the 
ranks, if he sees that it can be made 
without discredit. It issure to make him 
despise his regular pay and to set him 
looking out for lucrative jobs. This would 
be true if the police force were now 
all it should be. But in its present 
venal condition the example would 
act on it with redoubled force. In ad 
dition to this, Superintendent Byrnes is 
disliked and distrusted by a very large 
proportion of the voters who have brough 
about the present opportunity for reform. 
Would’ it be wise for Mayor Strong to 
fly in the face of this prejudice, even if 
it be ill founded, and try to reform the 
force through instruments in which the 
public would not have thorough faith? It 
is not as though there was nobody but Su- 
perintendent Byrnes todo the work of reor 
ganization. There are at least two or three 
gentlemen available and thoroughly com 
petent for it, with whose motives and cha 
racters no fault can be found. Nothing 


¢ 
if 


is more necessary in an administrative 
reform than to avoid the retention of dis 
credited agents. Ail who have for any 
reason forfeited the public contide: 

should **go.’” Superintendent Byrnes has 
rendered great services to New York city 
in the last thirty years. This should not 
be forgotten in spite of all that has hap 
pened. But there prevails everywhere 
but in New York asalutary custom which 


Li 


them with the worst. Mayor Strong shows | 





Th 


public tru 


ed, and we 


should ole 


e Nation, 





compels men in high places to retire wher 


st in them has been weaken 
think Superintendent Byrnes 


vy it, even if Sheehan does not 


Mayor Strong may rely on it, nothing but 
new brooms will do the work he has 3 
han 1. 

In tl published statement of Ji 
Gould's perse al estate thers appear 
among the clai the following ite i! 
entry: °S. B. French, 89,716.04, no vy 
Kren our old friend Steve. of the P 
11Ce Board, the fii u «| b partis He 
declines to say why J (3 1 paid 
lent him this s but it + vy sal 
to say that Gould did not give it to hin 
except for fall and adequate return of 
some kind. It cannot have been lent on 
Steve's note alone. It was given, of rse, 
while Steve was in active service as a 
partisan.’’ We wish very that Ste 
would rive it i i frank Yuna 


The atte 


mpt of the Governor of Texas 


to secure under the extradition law t 


sending to 


never beet 
that they! 


of the com: 


refusal! of 
Kentucky 
juite as 

Hampton, 
Kentucky, 


that State of men who have 
1 Within its limits, on the clan 
lave Violated the anti-Trust law 
vealth, is fo ved bv t 

an Ohio judge to surrender t 
one of her criminals on grounds 
untenal \ negro named 
under indictment for a eri 

escaped to Ohi lle was ar 


rested, and his case was taken before J udg 


Buchwalter of Cincinnati The papers 
were in regular form, but t! dge re 
fused to order Hampton's surrender 
less he could have a letter fr t Gor 
ernor of Kentucky aud the sheritf of t} 
county where the crime was committed, 
giving assurances that he would be pro 
tected from a mob and given a fair tria 
The judge's defence was that ad 
ale \ sent two ¢ OTe t i ' t i\ 
tucky and Georgia, bot fiw id 
been Ivnched. Gov. Brow Kent \ 
very properly treats t ue 1 of 

iige wit nt pt lie « vy shows 
that it contravenes the Constitut of the 
United States. w h Says thi a } s 
charged in any State with crime vl 
shal! tl el tice al i be fe mei in al 
other Ntat = : i of ti exe 
cutive aut tv of t State from w 

e th in vered . to be i vend te 

st: yy r ion of the crime.”’ 

It would! 3 surd to} i that the au 
thorities of State ist be satistied witl 
the admunist f justice in anothe 
State before t \ i surrender a criu 
nal as to maintain that a man who, it is 
claimed, is connected with a combination 


that has vi 


treated 


true even 1 


olated the laws of a State, can 


as having fi from justice 
ever was in the State. This is 
if. as is alleged, the Ohio judge 





} 


cuthor for his ; 





has, in a State statute, some color of justi 


The encounter between the Rev. Ls 
Penrod ind M ! Slat at’ Cirassy 
{ ek, Kent “a t lay t 
sul ct f nf \ ye 
a i i f is t i 
i vy iti ssit to get Slate to tak 
A proper view of this tant lina 
Penrod drew h boa 
bly vas \ t Slate's lew. the 
ball passing t boot. State. i 
stead of ft i atl ? 
rushed at the t \ 4 
if Close t t \ \ XY 
hausted, for 1 t ! t 
‘ Zz it ‘ t = i” ~ a’ ‘ 
out react s t is 
{ t } ray l BS vutte 
siate s al ‘ \ i tex Sia s 
} hy ‘ if ‘ 3 5 ‘ 
a tray ti ? t t 
s 1 vs wi t \ t af 
| t we { tt astily 
] thes ht }* t ‘ ‘ i! 
fant ! ~ a ft ‘ 
I ? \ v} ay 
v t vit { crate ‘ the 
b of Tr ha va ne t < 
Oca w mn ti past not 
be rected by ts, bruises, and | . 
Penrod is simply at chronis it w 
trust | “ keep a ve Slate, ar 
get hi richt s w er tualls 
| ty it f tix AS IS A LUN trade 
I ition, al ging by t eturns of 
the EF t } \ arkKet, t he f ai 
the > . a the vear: 1804 
hows a cons rabie ecovery TI *% the 
\ 1-w ide { i DPressi M re 
vt cs by 171 were published ISo4 
han in 1883, while the reprints—that 
® Sig f listress r uncertainty n 
the bux k in yy business Vere less 
yo. Ce , down to the classifi 
at s, ve tind theology scoring 
ts customary increase, but science, 
ication nd iw inereasing in. still 
yreater proportion, while belles-lettres 
] essays eat them all, the advance 
th lutter cuse bei iy from {) new ISStCS 


St} Novels and tales 


to 1,315, but this is pretty 


well balanced by the decline in juveniles 


from tod to Zou 


) 
classification c« 


obse rves, ane 


ff stories told 
reneral i 
nd downs in t 


etter way woul 

together, and the 
rai proup of fic 
stationary in px 
vears. On the 
shows a picking 
of publishers. 


Phe question of accurate 
nes in here, asthe Cirecu 
| the difficulty of shading 
for the young from tales 

account for the ups 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
Tue subject of international arbitration 
has been brought to the attention of the 
people afresh by the presence here of Mr. 
Cremer, the president of the Peace So- 
ciety of Great Britain. It is forgotten, 
apparently, that Mr. Cremer comes hither 
at our own invitation. This invitation 
was publicly communicated in the proceed- 
ings of the International American Con- 
ference, held during Mr. Harrison’sadmin- 
istration under the presidency of James 
G. Blaine, secretary of state. This con- 
ference assembled at Washington October 
2, 1889. It remained in session under the 
presidency of Mr. Blaine till April 19, 
1890. On the 17th of April it adopted a 
project of a treaty for the settlement by 
arbitration of all international disputes 
with one exception, which exception was 
in the following words: 

“Art. IV. The sole questions excepted from 
the provisions of the preceding article are 
those which, in the judgment of any of the na- 
tions involved in the controversy, may imperil 
its independence; in which case, for such 
nation, arbitration shall be optional, but it 
shall be obligatory upon the adversary power.” 

The plan was supported and voted for 
by the representatives of all the conferees 
except Chili. In its preamble it recited 
that war is the most cruel, the most fruit- 
less, and the most dangerous expedient 
for the settlement of international differ- 
ences; that the growth of moral principles 
among civilized peoples has created an 
earnest desire for the amicable adjust- 
ment of such differences; that the confer- 
ence considered it a duty to lend its as- 
sent to the lofty principles which the most 
enlightened public sentiment of the world 
approves, and accordingly did ‘ solemn- 
ly recommend ” all the governments there 
represented to form a treaty of arbitra- 
tion on certain lines, which it proceeded 
to indicate. ; 

Whenever a project for a general plan 
of arbitration is proposed, the Jingoists, 
with an air of superior wisdom, tell us that 
anybody who sits down and attempts to 
draw upa working scheme will find it en- 
tirely impracticable. The International 
American Conference did not find it so. 
On the contrary, it discovered and prov- 
ed that the only obstacle in the way of 
a general plan of arbitration hitherto 
had been &n unwillingness to enter into it. 
All difficulties were composed as soon as 
the parties desired to compose them. The 
project provided that arbitration should 
be obligatory in all controversies concern- 
ing diplomatic and consular privileges, 
boundaries, territories, indemnities, the 
right of navigation, and the construction 
of treaties, and in all other cases, with the 
single exception noted, even though 
the controversies antedated the present 
treaty. It was provided that courts of 
arbitration should be appointed jointly by 
the governments concerned, and that in 
case they could not agree, each govern- 
ment should appoint an equal number, 
and the arbitrators themselves should ap- 
point an umpire, who should vote only on 
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questions hail the iii failed to 


agree. The court of arbitration might 
select its own place of meeting unless 
the governments concerned should agree 
upon a place. All questions should be 
decided by a majority vote, even though 
a minority should withdraw from the 
conference, and in such case the majority 
should continue in session until all the 
questions in dispute were decided, and the 
decisions of the majority should be final. 
Nations entering into the agreement were 
not allowed to withdraw except with the 
consent of all the others. The agree- 
ment was to continue twenty years, and 
until one of the parties should give one 
year’s notice of its desire to withdraw. 
It should remain in force as to the others 
until they gave similar notice. 

The next day, April 18, the following 
proposition was reported by the commit- 
tee on arbitration, and was adopted: 


‘““The International American Conference 
resolves: That this conference, having recom- 
mended arbitration for the settlement of dis- 
putes among the republics of America, begs 
leave to express the wish that controversies be- 
tween them and the nations of Europe may be 
settled in the same friendly manner. It is fur- 
ther recommended that the government of each 
nation herein represented communicate this 
wish to all friendly powers.” 

An additional resolution was adopted 
declaring ‘‘that the principle of conquest 
shall not, during the continuance of the 
treaty of arbitration, be recognized as ad- 
missible under American public law.’’ 
Finally Mr. Blaine declared that this was 
anew Magna Charta, and the greatest 
work of the conference. He said in his 
concluding speech: 

‘* Tf, in this closing hour, the conference had 
but one deed to celebrate, we should dare call 
the world’s attention to the deliberate, confti- 
dent, solemn dedication of two great conti- 
nents to peace, and to the prosperity which has 
peace for its foundation. We hold up this new 
Magna Charta, which abolishes war and sub- 
stitutes arbitration between the American Re- 
publics, as the first and great fruit of the Inter- 
national American Conference. That noblest of 
Americans, the aged poet and philanthropist, 
Whittier, is the first to send his salutation and 
his benediction, declaring. ‘If, in the spirit of 
peace, the American Conference agrees upon 
a rule of arbitration which shall make war in 
this hemisphere well-nigh impossible, its ses- 
sions will prove one of the most important 
events in the history of the world.’ ’ 

It may be affirmed that our status on the 
subject of arbitration was well fixed by the 
two great precedents known to the present 
generation; that of Genevaon the Alaba- 
ma claims, and that of Paris on the Bering 
Sea question. These were notable triumphs 
in the direction of ‘peace on earth and 
good will towards men,’’ but it needed, per- 
haps, the broad generalization of the In- 
ternational American Conference to dis- 
tinguish us among the world’s great powers 
as the champion of this mode of settling 
international disputes. It scarcely needs 
to be said that a treaty of general arbitra- 
tion, like any other treaty, may be de- 
nounced in an extreme case, and that 
each nation is the judge of the circum- 
stances constituting an extreme case. The 
value of such a treaty is that it gives 
the initiative and the advantage to the 
friends of peace in every case of interna- 
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to play second fiddle. It puts a moral 
compulsion upon the nation to try peace- 
ful methods first. And _ so it will be 
found in nine cases out of ten that war is 
avoidable. 





SOCIAL DEFENCE AND PROGRESS. 


A sort of league has just got under way 
in Paris called the ‘‘ Comité de Défense et 
de Progrés Social.’’? Founded by Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu and like-minded men, its 
aim is declared to be to make a stand 
against the growing perils of socialism. 
By means of public lectures and pam- 
phlets, and by political organization, if 
necessary, it hopes to vindicate all that is 
excellent in the present social order, at the 
same time that it shows sympathy for all 
rational and feasible reform. The league is 
for advance movements as well as for de- 
fence. It makes no pretence that all is 
for the best in the best of worlds. Strong 
as is its conviction of the worth and neces- 
sity of such a social organization as we now 
have, it will not commit itself to blind and 
indiscriminate praise of existing institu- 
tions, but will admit their weak points, 
and work as heartily as any other for im- 
provement. All it insists upon is that the 
whole structure shall not be destroyed un- 
der the name of improvement. 

Such an initiative seems well conceived 
and likely to be of much use in France. 
That country has beén too much given to 
creating a new heaven and a new earth 
overnight. Lowell called it a ‘‘ French 
fallacy ’’ to suppose that ‘‘a new system 
of government could be ordered like a new 
suit of clothes.’”? To the slower and more 
tenacious Anglo-Saxon this would seem as 
unreasonable as to order a new suit of 
flesh and skin. As Prof. Freeman said: 
“At no moment have Englishmen sat down 
to put together a wholly new constitution 
in obedience to some dazzling theory.’’ 
Doubtless one reason of the ease with 
which French socialists get a hearing and 
credence and a political following is to be 
found in the traditional French facility 
in making new constitutions out of hand 
and voting-in the millennium on the 
spot. Itis an encouraging thing, there- 
fore, to find a body of influential French- 
men coming over to the Anglo-Saxon 
view, that government and society are 
built up by painful efforts and slow accre- 
tions; that what we have laboriously 
acquired should not be given up at the de- 
mand of every theorist who comes along, 
and that even those reforms that can be 
shown to be urgent and possible should be 
entered upon only with caution and care- 
ful experiment. 

A firm grasp of this truth is the chief 
merit of the article by Dr. J. H. Denison 
on ‘‘The Survival of the American Type ”’ 
in the January Atlantic. Our system of 
government, our respect for law, our 
methods of local administration, the free 
course we offer individual and corporate 
enterprise, constitute a type, an organism, 
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back of which lie long centuries of strug- 
gle and sacrifice. Thus the issue with 
which socialism confronts us is: ‘‘Shall we 
develop the present forces, or shall we 
throw away nature’s plan and give up the 
Anglo-Saxon organic nation in which law 
is reduced toa minimum?” It is the type 
itself which is on trial, which is struggling 
for existence. None of the schemes afloat 
in sentimental heads about a division of 
property, about the abolition of poverty 
and of grinding toil, is fairly and properly 
considered unless its destructive effect on 
the whole American conception of gov- 
ernment and society is taken into the ac- 
count. When that conception is felt to 
be attacked and imperilled, its defenders 
may be excused for heat and vehemence 
in repelling the assault. 

Just here it is well to ask who are the 
most ardent defenders of the system of 
free competition and Government inter- 
ference reduced to the minimum. It is 
common to say that they are the great 
capitalists, the large employers, the money 
kings. It is the men in Wall Street whom 
the Populists and Socialists think they are 
making “‘tremble’’ when they talk about 
confiscatory taxes and the state assuming 
control of all industries. But this is all a 
delusion. Great property is the least con- 
cerned about such matters. 
defend itself. Who can man 
like Jay Gould caring very much about 
the kind of government he lived under? A 
collectivist government would have no 
terrors for him. It would mean only a few 
more officials to bribe, or, if the burden 
became too grievous to be borne, a grand 
smash and a new Cwsar at the head of 
affairs, with an aristocracy of wealth 
in which the Goulds’ would figure 
as dukes ard viscounts. No, the men 
who really tremble and are saddened 
at the way in which short-sighted huma- 
nitarianism or reckless agitators would 
destroy in a year what it has taken cen- 
turies to build up, are the men who have 
at stake not so much their property as 
their sentiments and convictions. Just in 
proportion to their historical and political 
knowledge, just in proportion to the sym- 
pathy with which they have entered into 
the long struggle which has finally secured 
us freedom under law, do they dread and 
denounce crude plans of innovation. 


It can always 
imagine a 


Yet it is precisely these men, too, who 
are really the best and truest friends of 
reform and progress. This is an admira- 
ble thing in the programme of the French 
association referred to. It will not be put 
in the position of unyielding conservatism. 
It is for progress in what is good as well as 
for defence of what is good. It says to 
impatient schemers, Show us a reasonable 
prospect of social betterment 
greater social damage involved, and no 
where will it be more welcome or find 
heartier advocacy. This is the attitude of 
rational and humane men in all countries. 
They suspect violent and sweeping changes. 
Reform which is to last they know has 
always and they bel 


without 


come about, 
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always will come about, by painful st 
and slow. But they are no champions 
stagnation. Of all men they are thi 
who are most attentive to ‘ the 
still small voice that speaks to the cor 


ones 


science and the heart, prompting us to a 
wider and wiser humanity.” 


END OF THE POLICE JUSTICES 
THE Committee of Seventy has done an 
extremely popular as well as wise thing in 
deciding to abolish the police-court sys 
tem rather than to attempt its reform 
The able and experienced lawyers to \ 
of drafting a 
reformatory measure upon this sub 
ject reached the 
in their deliberations 
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was assigned the work 
conclusion very early 
that the pre ent 
system was so thoroughly bad, and had 
become so thoroughly odious, that refort 

of it 
instantaneous 


was out of the question. Death, 
and certain, was the only 
Thev therefor 


prepared a bill which abolishes both the 


adequate remedy for it. 


system and the name, and which gives 
us in its place a new = system of 
inferior courts of criminal jurisdiction, 


with nine city magistrates and five jus 
tices of the Court of Special Sessior 
No man can become a city magistrate 
justice who has not been for ten years 
at least in active practice as attorney 
and counsellor at law in the courts of t 
State. 

Our present bench of police justices, 
fifteen in number, 


bench of 


will give Way t a 
line city magistrates, whos 
term will be ten years, and whose salary 


will be $7,000. The police-justice term is 


ten years and the salary is 38,000. This 
reduction in number brings the for f 
magistrates down to the court-house 


pacity of this city, and thus makes it pos 


sible for all the magistrates to be on duty 


every day. At present, since there ar 

only nine places for the police justices t 

sit in, six of them are idle every day in 
the year. Divver was able to show 

his recent trial that though he had bee: 


absent for weeks and even months at a 
time, he was no more neglecting his duties 
than were his associates. Asa matter of 


fact, 
the increase of the number of police jus 


there was no excuse wha 


h was made in a 
in 1890, except t 


‘‘places”’ for four more workers at 


tices whic 


many ‘deal ” 
avear. The new bill undoes this act of 
public plunder, and also 
possible neglect of duty 
quiring that a city magistrate shall be in 


constant attendance in each of the courts 


between the hours of nine in the morning 
and five in the afternoon on every day 
except Sundays and _ holidays. “he 
five city justices who are to consti 


tute the Court of Special Sessions, are 
to serve for a term of ten years and receive 
a salary of $9,000 a vear. They 
the place of the present Court of Special 


are to take 


Sessions, which is made up of three police 


justices, who are assigned by the full body 














alternately and as often and at suc} 


times as they may think expedient The 


new justices are required to sit in every 
month of the vear, and three of then st 
be present at every session 
It is evident from even this brief outline 
f the bill that the new system provides 
a method ferior crimina sticr 
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Nothing ought to be allowed to stand in 
the way of this, t st pressing and be 
t of all the reforms hoped for at the 
sof the Legislatureand Mayor Strong. 
It is impossil t verestimate the bene 
fits which will accrue to the city if Mayor 
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‘quip these new courts 


with upright, able, and honorable men. 


They will at once become the centres of 


e, and cease to be, as they 


have been for years and are to-day, the 
polities, and injustice, 


They will 


centres of pulls,” 


actual allies of crime. 


' 1@ pure instead of impure fountain- 
eads of justice, protecting and aiding 
rather than oppressing and robbing the 
poor and the helpless, punishing rather 
than shielding criminals, aiding and di 


recting the police in enforcing the laws 


rather than baffling them or conniving with 
them in violating the Of all the 


v laws. 
wh he > f: 1] > 
h have fallen upon us as a 


shames whi 
city through Tammany rule, that of the 
police courts has been the blackest and 
most inexcusable. 

We have entire confidence both in the 
supply of reputable lawyers for the new 
courts and in Mayor Strong’s determina 
tion to put only men of that kind into 
them. The drafters of the new bill 
concluded wisely not to reduce the salaries 


have 


below limits which would make it possible 
for lawyers of character and ability to 


accept the positions. They have provided 
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adequate pay, and they have also _provid- 
ed that adequate service shall be rendered 
in return. In fact, their system creates 
for the city a dignified, intelligent, honest 
tribunal of justice for all classes, and es- 
pecially for the poor and helpless, for the 
first time in our history, at least since 
Tammany became a power: and it will be 
a serious reflection upon our civilization 
and our capacity for self-government if we 
do not insist upon its adoption. 








THE ARMENIAN TROUBLE. 


THERE is imminent danger that the at- 
tempt of the European powers to interfere 
on behalf of the Armenians will come to 
nothing. England is the only one which 
is pushing vigorously for an inquiry to- 
day, and the Sultan is resisting her 
fiercely. He has long borne her a 
grudge as the most persistent of his 
persecutors, and this has been aggra- 
vated by the occupation of Egypt, con- 
cerning which the French lose no opportu 
nity of inflaming his mind. Against this, 
however, England could contend if she had 
the hearty support of Russia, for Russia 
is the only power capable of coercing the 
Porte without much trouble or outlay. 
She could occupy Armenia at any moment, 
and the Sultan could do nothing either to 
preventoravenge it. But Russiagives only 
a half-hearted support to the English re 
monstrances, and is quite ostentatious in 
her display of friendliness to the Turks. It 
is not impossible that, were the facts all 
known in Russia, there would be an out 
break of sympathy with the Armenian 
Christians not unlike that which followed 
the Bulgarian massacres in 1876, and led to 
the war of 1877. But pains are faken, as is 
credibly reported, either to prevent the 
news from reaching the Russian people 
or to minimize its importance. Germany 
turns a cold shoulder to the whole affair, 
following her policy of non-interference 
established by Bismarck in 1877, when he 
announced that he would not sacrifice 
one Pomeranian grenadier for the whole 
Bulgarian population. Italy’s help, in 
the present condition of her morals and 
finances, is, of course, hardly worth con- 
sidering. To crown all, the snow at 
the scene of the massacres is so deep, 
and the cold so intense, that it is doubt 
ful whether commissioners and witnesses 
could get at each other, without great 
difficulty and hardship, for at least two 
months if not more. 

All this brings out in a striking manner 
the value of the Eastern policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, who was for twenty years one 
of the great Tory idols, and to whose 
memory they still burn incense. Hestipu- 
lated, indeed, with the Turks at Berlin 
that the Armenians were to be well 
treated, but, as plainly appears, without 
the smallest expectation of enforcing the 
stipulation or of providing any means of 
doing so. In truth, he concluded a sort 
of defensive alliance with the Turks, for 
which the island of Cyprus was to be the 
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consideration. But Cyprus has turned 
out not only a worthless possession but 
a great burden. The defensive alliance, 
moreover, is something with which the 
Turks would be glad to dispense, and 
the existence of which is offensive to 
Russia, for it provides that if Russia seeks 
to occupy any more Turkish territory, be- 
sides what she had already seized in the 
war, ‘“‘England engages to join his imperial 
Majesty the Sultan in defending it by 
force of arms.’’ It is now quite certain 
that England would do nothing of the 
kind, and woald gladly be rid of the isl- 
and of Cyprus. 

Moreover, there is every likelihood that, 
during the coming summer, home affairs 
will withdraw English attention from most 
foreign topics. It is generally acknow- 
ledged by the Liberals that the dissolution 
of Parliament and a general election are 
near at hand, and the prospects of a 
Liberal victory are not good. Not only 
have the Home-Rulers ‘‘soured on” 
Lord Rosebery, as our politicians say, but 
the Independent Labor party is attack- 
ing the Liberals in the rear, and in many 
localities making a return of the Libe 
ral members hopeless. It is quite pos- 
sible that if the Tories came in, Lord 
Salisbury might seek to divert atten- 
tion from home troubles by an active 
foreign policy; but one of the things in 
the democratic movement in England 
which most alarm Conservatives is the 
growing indifference of the masses to 
imperial or foreign affairs, so that the 
probabilities are in favor of some sort of 
fostering of socialistic nostrums for which 
the Tories have of late shown a strong 
taste. , 

What our Government can do in the Ar- 
menian matter, or whether it can do any- 
thing, is a fair subject fordiscussion. We 
have had one snub, in the attempt to 
take part in the inquiry, and, generally 
speaking, the methods of Turkish gov- 
ernment are none of our business. 
But wholesale 
time the affair of the civilized world. 
It is not government, or a method of gov- 
ernment. It is a crime against the 
human race. We can no more pass_ it 
without notice because we do not suffer 
from.it, than pass pirates without notice 
on the high seas because they attack none 
of our ships. The whole of Christendom, 
including ourselves, has a right to re- 
fuse to treat a power which perpetrates 
such atrocities as are said to have occur- 
red in Armenia, as within the pale of 
ordinary diplomatic intercourse. Diplo- 
matic relations rest on the basis of a 
common civilization and common notions 
of humanity and justice, so that we 
might very well consider the refusal of 
the Porte to satisfy us as to the truth of 
the charges, as a good reason for an inter- 
ruption of friendly diplomatic intercourse. 
The solemn warnings of Washington 
against foreign meddling, the wisdom of 
which has been proved by the experience 
of a century, do not touch this case. He 
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denounces passionate attachments to, or 
passionate hatreds of, foreign na- 
tions. He denounces foreign influence on 
our domestic politics. He denounces po- 
litical connections and permanent. alli- 
ances with foreign states. But none of 
these warnings cuts us, off from remon- 
strance with the perpetrators of gross 
cruelty or injustice, on a great scale, 
in any part of Christendom, and there 
is no nation which could speak with 
greater force for the common rights of 
humanity than we could, particularly 
just now, when every power in Europe 
seems to be approaching the Armenian hor- 
ror with the Tammany question, ‘* What 
is there in this for me ?”’ 


ALEXANDER IRELAND AND EMERSON, 
—Il. 
New York, January 1, 1895. 

In 1843 Mr. Ireland settled in Manchester. 
Carlyle’s edition of Emerson's first Essays 
(1841) had excited much attention there, 
which was increased by the publication of the 
second series (1844). In 1845 the Manchester 
Evaminer was founded by some Liberals of 
tbat region, among them Jobn Bright, M. P, 
who during its first two years often wrote the 
leading articles. In 1846 Alexander Irelind 
became its managing partner, and held that 
position for thirty-five years. The new jour- 
nal paid especial attention to literature, and 
by this means his literary friepdships were 
greatly extended. One of his most important 
friendships was that formed with the eloquent 
lecturer George Dawson (whose Life he wrote, 
1882), and while they were together on the 
Lakes (1846) Ireland visited Wordsworth. He 
had the happiness of completing the aged poet’s 
collection of portraits with one of Ben Jonson. 
In the summer of the same year he derived 
great pleasure from the visit of Margaret Ful- 
ler, who (August 17, 1846) sends him the poems 
of Ellery Channing and ‘‘a sketch of travel in 
some of our Western States, by myself”; and 
on October 6 wrote him from London: 


‘*Tam much pleased to have your feeling of ‘ Mar 
garet.. As you say, there are such things in real 
life, yet I faney the picture, like that of an antique 
Venus, was painted from study cf several models. 
The writer, Sylvester Judd (a name as truly Ame- 
rican in its style as one of his own invention, Beu 
lah Ann Orff), is a man approaching middle age who 
has heretofore only made himself remarked by one 
or two strokes of character of a kind noble and ori- 
ginal. Ihave never seen him, but some years ago 
received from him this message, ‘ that he wished 
me to know I had one admirer in the State of Maine,’ 
a distinction of which I am nota little proud, now 
that I have read his book. He is aclergyman, but 
it seems has not for that forgot to bea man. Time 
allows me now to say no more, except that I am 
ever, dear sir, in friendly heart and faith, yours, 8 
M Fvuiier.—P. S. Should you see Dr. and Mrs 
Hodgson and Mrs Ames, remember us {she was 
travelling with Mr. and Mrs. Mareus Spring} to 
them with grateful regard. I should be much inte 
rested at any time to know what any or ali of you 
are doing for the good of others, and your own, what 
feeling, what hoping; to the new fraternity I think 
we belong, whose glory is service, whose motto Ev- 
celsior.” 


Mr. Ireland was a good deal stirred by Mar- 
garet Fuller's accounts of Emerson's lectures 
and growing influence in America, and re 
solved to make an effort to get bim to Enog- 
land. Mr. William Lloyd Garrison passed two 
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days (October 12, 18, 1846) in Manchester, and | 


naturaily received a hearty welcome from the 
manager of the Examiner, who seems to have 
followed him to Liverpool. At any rate, on 
the day when Mr. Garrison sailed for Ame- 
rica, November 4, Mr. Ireland was on ship- 
board with him, and confided to him a pencil 
led note to Emerson, very brief, but pregnant 
with important results. In his reply to it 
(“* Concord, 28th Dec., 1846") Emerson said: 


“IT was very glad to be reminded by your conciae 
note, written on shipboard and conveyed to me by 
Mr Garrison, of our brief intercourse thirteen years 
ago, and which it seems has not yet quite ended 
Your affectionate expressions towards me and my 
friends are very grateful to me: and, indeed, what 
better thing do men or angels know of than an en 
during kindness? 
I shall visit England now or soon, the suggestion is 


In regard to your inquiry whether 


new and unlooked for, yet opens to me at once so 
many flattering possibilities that I shall cheerfully 
entertain it, and perhaps we may both see it ripen 
one day to a fact. 
practicable and pleasant to me to answer an invita 


Certainly it would be much more 


tion than to come into your cities and challenge an 
audience.” 


But Ireland was unwilling to have this mat 
ter adjourned, and again urged the visitation, 
no doubt after correspondence with friends 
So I judge by a further letter 
1847) of which he (Ireland) gave me a copy, in 
which Emerson says he had ‘“‘not anticipated 
so prompt an execution of the project as you 
suggest,” and adds : 


February 2s, 


“1 feel no call to make a visit of literary propa 


gandism in England. All my impulses to work of 
that kind would rather employ me at heme. It 
would be still more unpleasing to me to put 


upon a 
few friends the office of collecting an andiencé for 


At the sa 








me by much advertisement and coaxing. 


time it would be very agreeable to me to recept 
any good invitation to read lectures from = institu 
tions, or from a number of individuals who sympa 


thized with studies. But though I 


good many decisive tokens of interest in my purshits 


my 


possess a 


and way of thinking from sundry British and 


then 
women, they are widely sundered persons, and my 
belief is that in no one city, except perhaps in Lon 
don, could T find any numerous company to whom 
my name was favourably known. If I were younger 
England 
and collect my own audience, as | have done at home 
here ; and I have that contidence in favourite 
topics and in my own habits, that I should undertake 
the affair without the But perhaps 
my ambition does not give to a success of this kind 
At all 
in England J incline rather to take than to give 
challenge. You must not suffer your 


feelings to give the smallest encourageme 


it would give me great pleasure to come to 


my 


least distrust 


that importance it has had for me events 
the 


own friendly 





design. It would be strange but most agreeable 


me to renew our brief yet never-forgotten acquaint 
ance of thirteen or fourteen years ago in Edit 


burgh.” 


Meantime Ireland had, as 
Emerson from Yorkshire, “awakened all this 
North Country into the fixed hope of hearing 
you.” On March 18, 1847, 
had furthermore 
respondent, Ireland, an old Edinborough ae- 
quaintance too, as | found \ solid, dark, 
broad, rather heavy man; full of energy, and 
broad sagacity and practicality 
affected to the man Emerson too. It 
clear opinion that you might come at any time 
with ample assurance of ‘succeeding,’ so far as 
wages went, and otherwise; that you ou 
come, and must, and would 
would farther write you.” 

[reland, had many eminent friends, 
Leigh Hunt among them, not only wrote in- 
numerable letters, but travelled to the m 
important places, enlisting every man and 


Carlyle wrote 


Carlyle writes: ‘I 


seen your Manchester cor- 


: infinitely well 


Was our 


rht to 


as he, freland, 
who 


re 





woman interested 


in literature, all ** pre 


ares 





The 


sives,” 


Nation. 


writing paragrapbs in many papers 
He created for Emerson's sake a bigher order 
of 


then existing, one that lasted many vears 


lecture machinery and system than any 
The 
arrangements duly made and reported, Emer 


son answered, Julv 31, 1Sé7 


‘Il owe you hearty thanks for vour effective at 


tention to my affair, which was attractive enoug! 


to me in the first proposition, and certainly 


in your hands a feasible shape 
of domesti« 


immoveableness being f 





by wife and children, by books and studies, by pear 
trees and apple-trees — but, after much hesitation, car 
find no sufficient resistance to this animating invi 


tation, and | decide to goto England in the autu 


Meantime, I beg vou net to giv ‘ re 
any further pains in this 1 which I fear has 
already cost you much give me pleasure 





to speak to bodies of your English people, but 1] an 


sure it will give me much more to meet with y 
self and other honoured individuals in private: and | 
see well that. if there were no lecturing, I should 
not fail to find a solid benefit in the visit 

On September 80 Emerson writes that he 


will leave Boston on a sbip, not a steamer, the 

On the 22d of 
that month he was with Ireland in Manchester, 
and 


Washington Irving, October 5 
the same evening at Carlvle’s hy 
The 
tour in England | bave given in my 
at Home and Abroad,’ but | 
for ascribing to ofa 
Visitation. He appeared at a moment when, 
| heard J.S. Mill say, 

Phe 
lution in Carlyle’s mind, and whether it was in 


‘use in 


London. details of Emerson's lecturing 
‘Emerson 
have since found 
reasous it the dignity 
as 
Carlvle was turning 
against his friends causes of this rev 

aright or wrong direction, cannot be discussed 
here; but certain it is that early in IMS he be 
van to be regarded by s 
doubtful 


Great began to supersede the Ch 


me sheep of his pas 


ture as a leader 





Throughout England his disciples flocked after 
Emerson, who kept up the old Carl 
dard. This was more than Mrs. Carlyle’s fles! 
and blood « 


plained to a visitor (Espinasse) that he talked 


uld bear, and she angrily « 


too much about Ewerson. It was nuwise in 
Froude to publish this ebullition of vlousy 
and still worse to reveal the scar of the w " 


which Carlyle felt, but confessed to no mortal 


Carlyle’s lopg-healed wound was transferred 














and made fresh in the hearts of bis old friends 
and none felt it more keenly than Lreland, who 
wrote me 
ia s ‘ sv Ww t st sv . 
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ate Pesporise lhaveag 
. these to the 4thena to be printed parallel 
mus with the extracts from Froude’s book which 
l have give It is diffic t re neile these ut 
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It will be seen by reference to the Emerson 
Carlvle correspondence that after Emerson bad 
departed, Carivle felt somewhat guilty (ii, p 


16, sey 


}), and many times uttered his gratitude 


and affection. Never did I visit the thelsea 
home but the first question of both inmates 
Was concerning Emerson, and the last words 
Carivle ever said to me (a short time before his 
death) were Give my love to Emersor I 
still think of his visit to us In Craigenpattock 
as the most beautiful thing in ‘Xpertence 
there 
This littl story must draw to a close 
though before ire many letters from I: 
und, and some f I ~ which tempt 
me t prolong Wi } erson s use Was 
burned in 1S7 lreland was the firs those 
who induced me to send from England proftfers 
of assistance in rebuilding it (wl t work 
gratefully appreciated, bat declined and 
when Emerson reached London November 
INT), Ireland was already there waiting fos 
him The meeting between thes ad f nds 
Was toucl NG I reaon fr uberet t 
vidually the \ ne scholars and t acrs 
whor ireland it eal ft hitn twenty five 
vears before, some “ n had trav ef 
frou instant parts of the trv to sit at his 
feet in Mancheste “ he had lived tw 
I ths N 1 Was bet i! { give } } 
a t fea ul very on them than 
l and cw se 3} i should it ever 
Appear, W e a detail histery af scores of 
t s Tit ind Ww en little Known to the 
“ = Wwe as of hers wl became 1 ed 
r te Mr. lrela 
as a) . final viatt 
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| have perhaps said t little of Mr. Ireland's 
wn contributions to literature, which are of 


He had attained a unique position 
i I 





England, was mu msulted by literary 
men, and was honored with banquets by 
several literary clubs and societies. Nearly 
every literary American visiting England was 
entertained in his house. Among his dearest 
friends was Mr. Horace Fairchild, sometime 
consul in his neighborhood, with whom he bas 

rresponded for many vears. In 1865 he as 


sisted Mr. Fairchild and an American friend 


of his in securing a complete set of the pub- 
ations of the Anti-Corn-Law League, a 
unique collection now in New York. Ireland 
from time to tite wrote literary articles for 
the Manchester Guardian, his last being one 
n the death of Oliver Wendell Holmes. He 
received many cordial letters from America 


from Holmes Norton, Miss Pea- 


possessed a grand li- 


Lowell, Prof 
He 


contained many rare volumes. 


body, and others 


brary, whi 

My aim bas been mainly to call attention to 
the fact that Emerson's fruitful lecturing tour 
in England was altogether, and his wide influ 
ence there largely, due to Alexander Ireland. 
It is 
quainted with Emerson's career, that he him- 
self was greatly influenced as a public teacher 
by his experiences and friendships formed dur 


I believe, well understood by those ac 


ing that visit, and it is certain that he contri- 
life 
which Carlyle awakened but could not lead. 


buted much to the direction of the new 





then ia Wad « ass seurr aks aes 
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46 
During my long residence in England I have 
been brought into personal relations with 
nearly all of Emerson’s old friends, and they 
cherished his memory as that of the man who 
did most to mould their lives. Many are 
now dead, but a considerable number of them 
gathered with the large assembly which in Sep- 
tember last listened, in South Place Chapel, 
to Edward Emerson, who, beside the bust of 
his father, pedestalled amid flowers, read to 
them the correspondence between Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and John Sterling. 
Moncure D, Conway. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
LonpoN, January 1, 1895. 

Tue Liberal party has met with a check in 
the result of the two bye-elections in Forfar- 
shire and the Brigg division of Lincolnshire. 
In both cases there is a good deal to be said 
with truth by way of explanation. But the 
result remains, and, coming immediately after 
the question of the House of Lords had been 
formally raised by the Prime Minister, it 
shows that that question has not at once 
awakened a burst of enthusiasm. Liberals 
believe that the enthusiasm will come. The 
problem presents so many sides and offers so 
many alternatives that the country requires 
time to take it in, and it has been easy for 
adroit opponents of the Government, mal- 
adroit friends, and one or two malcontent ad- 
herents, to confuse the simple issue which is 
for the moment presented to the country—the 
predominance of the House of Commons. 
Meanwhile the bye-elections have revived the 
spirits of the Opposition. It is believed, at 
least in well-informed Liberal circles, that, in 
spite of the bluster of the Opposition press, the 
managers of the party were unwilling to pre- 
cipitate a dissolution of Parliament. It may 
be that these recent successes have modified 
that view. 

What the result of a dissolution might be, it 
is of course impossible to say. It may at first 
sight seem strange that in a country where the 
working-class electors far outnumber the rest, 
liberal government should not be sure of a sub- 
stantial majority. The Liberal policy, at least 
for many. years, after everything had been 
done for the middle classes, has been to extend 
or rather to create the political power of the 
workingman, to cut down every privilege in 
which he did not share, to shift burdens on to 
other shoulders than his. If I am not mis- 
taken, Lord Salisbury published a magazine 
article two or three years before the franchise 
was extended to householders in counties, in 
which he assumed that, even then, under the 
existing distribution of seats, a Liberal majo- 
rity must be permanent, and the subsequent 
Redistribution Act effected nothing to make 
the prediction less probable. It has not so 
turned out; but the truth is that, over and 
above the natural force of conservatism, which 
is powerful in every class in an old, prosper- 
ous, free, and, on the whole, well-governed 
country, there are stumbling-blocks in the 
path of the Liberal party, and hindrances 
from within sufficient to account for the party 
being weaker than it ought to be. 

Take, for example, the politicians who de- 
scribe themselves as the Independent Labor 
party. It has as yet only one representative 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
who has expounded its objects in an able ar- 
ticle in the new number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. But while it counts only one member of 
Parliament, and its prospects of gaining any 
more at the next election are extremely doubt- 
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fuk it draws its voting power mainly from the 
Liberals; at the last election in Scotland alone 
it handed over three safe Liberal seats to the 
Tories; it has nearly done the same in other 
cases; and it has the will and probably the 
power to do so again at the next election. 
Why, it may be asked, should a labor party 
not act with the Liberals? The formula of the 
new party is frank socialism. Their object is 
‘*the collective ownership and control of the 
means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change.” That, of course, is an object which 
the Liberal party cannot accept. It is one 
which the country would not accept either now 
or at any period, however distant, to which 
political imagination can project itself. On 
the other hand, if the detailed programme of 
the party as distinct from the general formula 
be examined, containing such items as an 
eight-hour day, old-age pensions, taxation of 
unearned income ‘to extinction,” while it 
contains several points on which Liberals 
could not go the whole way with them, there 
is not one in the direction of which Liberals 
have not been working more or less; and if 
the men of the new party took their place 
among Liberals as an extreme wing, in pro- 
portion to the force behind them they might 
get much of their own way. As a hostile 
force they are powerless except to spite and 
injure the Liberals and help to give victory 
to the Conservatives. They affect to despise 
Conservatism as a played-out force; but that 
is an error, as they would discover if they 
were to succeed in placing a Tory government 
in power for a long term of years. ' 

The socialistic idea on which this new party 
is based suggests the explanation of such sup- 
port as its leaders have obtained. With the 
growth of intelligence and education, the great 
contrast between the lot of the rich and of the 
poor—not to be based on any possible standard 
of merit, and all the more important when the 
brevity of human life is considered—is more 
vividly and deeply felt. It is so in all classes, 
to some extent in all political parties. The 
question is as to the remedy. Liberals believe 
that they have moved in the right direction 
and as fast as they were permitted by their 
opponents to go, by conferring on the working 
classes political power, in both imperial and 
local matters. The Socialists forget that they 
would be powerless without this instrument, 
which is hardly cool from the forging, and they 
reproach the Liberals for not giving them 
money or money’s worth by law—comfort, 
leisure, all, by state agency. It is forgotten 
that since the enfranchisement of the working 
classes was completed, within a very few years, 
not a little has been done in the direction they 
desire, all by Liberal effort, some of it by the 
hand of a Conservative Government, such as 
free-education, allotment, and small-holdings 
acts, the poor relieved from taxation, the bur- 
dens of the rich increased, improved factory 
inspection, enhanced wages in Government 
works. Some of these changes must certainly 
lead to future development on a larger scale, 
for example, in the direction of increasing the 
powers of borough and county municipalities 
to take and use land. Then there is the impor- 
tant pledge to grant payment of members of 
Parliament—a measure by no means accepta- 
ble to every Liberal, but a good example of 
the concessions to their own opinions which 
the more special representatives of labor 
among Liberals can obtain by influence and 
argument. 

The hostile attitude of the Socialists is prob- 
ably due in part to the situation of the leaders. 
As a body they are doubtless as sincere in their 





convictions, not to say fanatical, as other men. 
Conscious of this, and in several cases of supe- 
rior ability, though a few have gained conside- 
rable influence, they have not as a rule been 
taken at their own valuation by the world at 
large. The party managers have been most 
anxious to get some specially labor candidates 
accepted, even though their opinions might be 
extreme. But they have not been acceptable 
to the local Liberal committees. They take 
their revenge by becoming still more extreme 
and waging war against the party. 

The gravamen of the charge of these leaders 
against the Liberal party is that it pursues 
political measures to the neglect of social mea- 
sures. That this reproach is not justified I 
have already indicated. In fact, political re- 
form was and is the necessary instrument 
by which social reform can be carried out. 
But this leads me to another but kindred cate- 
gory of the hindrances which beset the Liberal 
party. Having recently enfranchised the 
working classes, it is true that its main object 
in domestic affairs would naturally be, and in 
fact is, to attend to those interests of the 
masses which had been hitherto unrepresented, 
to watch, to guide, to satisfy consistently with 
justice the crowding aspirations of the new 
political force which it has let loose. But it 
has been the fate of the party that, in some 
measure from necessity, in some measure 
from other causes, many of the Liberal mea- 
sures which have been most in the eye of the 
public, important as they are, just as they are, 
have in several cases directly affected only some 
sharply defined geographical area out of the 
whole kingdom, or have been mainly pro- 
moted by the middle rather than the working 
class, or in their particular form been likely 
to divide the working class—in short, did not 
strike any common chord in which the mass- 
es, or the great majority of them, would join. 
Such questions are the great question of Irish 
homerule, an imperial question in the highest 
sense, yet just as clearly a local one; disestab- 
lishment in Wales and in Scotland; and li- 
quor legislation. The Socialists say, These be 
your gods; we want something more substan- 
tial. The Tories, of course, say, This is a 
policy of mere destruction and attacking of 
interests; we are all in favor of social legis- 
lation, which you will not give time for. 

The measures I have mentioned have all one 
difficulty in common. If there be a necessity 
for a main stream of Liberal policy calcu- 
lated to benefit directly the laboring masses 
and insure their support, the leading champi- 
ons of there various reforms too often have 
made scant allowance for it. It is their bill 
and their interest which must take a front 
place. For the Irish leaders there is the 
most excuse, and latterly they have shown not 
the least measure of self-control and forbear- 
ance. The minatory language of the Nation- 
alists has often been unbridled enough, but 
that is now mostly confined to the followers of 
Mr. Redmond. The Liberal party have taken 
up the cause, and they will not desert it. The 
masses of the British people have acknowledged 
to a most wonderful extent the justice of the 
Irish claim with unselfish sympathy. Mr. 
Gladstone tried to win the battle in one year, 
then in six or seven. It has taken longer. 
But it is an absolute impossibility, and the 
most of the Nationalists see it, that the centre 
of gravity of British politics should be per- 
petually kept on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel. If it were attempted, the result 
would be Tory government largely recruited 
from Liberal votes. Patience and time are 
necessary. 
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Disestablishment in Wales and Scotland is 
also a just claim. The former has long re- 
ceived the unanimous and cordial support of 
the Liberal party; but that is no reason, but 
the contrary, why it should be urged on with 
menace and almost with mutiny. In the same 
way Scottish disestablishment,a measure which 
many, perhaps most, of the supporters of the 
Established Church know is sure to come, has, 
perhaps, not gained by being included formal- 
ly in the party programme before it was pos- 
sible to press it to a conclusion. The promi- 
nence of the question at the last election weak- 
ened its own supporters, and weakened them 
greatly at the polls, from Mr. Gladstone 
downward. It is partly a middleclass ques- 
tion. In many constituencies the workingmen 
care little about it either way. Yet the lineal 
descendants of the clerical advisers who com- 
pelled Lesley to come down from the hill at 
Dunbar, when the Lord delivered them into the 
hand of Cromwell, have always insisted that 
this question should be put in the very front. 

Again, take the liquor traftic. There is no 
doubt of the expediency of legislation or of the 
urgency of the problem. It ought, too, to bea 
workingman’s question, and so it is. The pick 
of the workingmen are deeply interested in it. 
But the promoters of reform have always tak- 
en up @ very uncompromising, and their lead- 
ers an impatient, attitude. Not only is the 
publican interest exceedingly powerful, but 
very drastic and unelastic proposals are apt to 
excite distrust and opposition among even re- 
spectable workingmen—unavowed, perhaps, 
but finding an outlet in the ballot box. 

The object of all these bills is right, but 
the zeal which claims for each a first place, 
though it represents, from one cause or an- 
other, only a partial interest, is intemperate 
and damaging to the party and their own 
cause, which depend on the party, and on the 
party alone. Now one great cause of this 
feverish and menacing impatience is the 
struggle for parliamentary time; and one 
great cause of want of time, though not the 
only cause, is the House of Lords. Here, 
therefore, is an object of attack on which all 
promoters of particular measures may agree, 
and which, moreover, touches the interests, 
the spirit, the freedom of every citizen of the 
country. The response to Lord Rosebery’s 
call has not come like arushing wind. Liberals 
believe that it will come with increasing 
volume and harmony. Of his own position 
with respect to this question and the situation 
generally, I may take some other opportu- 
nity to speak. Cc. D. 





BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 


PARIS, January 1, 1805. 

SIGNORINA MELEGARI has collected many 
letters written by Benjamin Constant, and 
has published his diary, or ‘‘ Journal Intime,” 
written between the years 1804 and ISI#. 
Constant wrote this diary for his own use, and 
took the precaution to write it in Greek let- 
ters. In 1871 only, M. Adrien de Constant, his 
cousin, who found this precious manuscript in 
his archives, transcribed it into Roman letters, 
but he suppressed some parts of it. The diary 
was published in instalments in the Interna- 
tional Review at Rome. 

There is another Diary, written before 1804, 
said to be in the archives of the Constant 
family, and which may some time be also 
published; there is even a third Diarium, 
which Constant kept for the eventual publica- 
tion of his memoirs. Sainte-Beuve cited some 
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notes on this Diarium which Constant gave to 
his secretary a few days before his death ; but 
Signorina Melegari could find no trace of it 
anywhere. It is probably lost at present in 
some collection of autographs. For the period 
which precedes 1804, we find nothing in the 
work edited by Signorina Melegari but the let- 
ters written by Constant to his family, espe- 
cially to his mother’s sister, Madame de Nassau. 
It would have been better to follow the chro 
nological order, and to give these letters before 
the ‘‘Journal Intime.” As it is, we are ob- 
liged to jump back from 1816 to the years of 
the French Revolution. 

Constant’s letters are already partly known; 
some of them have been published from the 
manuscripts left by Charles de Constant, the 
cousin-german of Benjamin, to the Public Li- 
brary of Geneva. The greater number of these 
were addressed to Madame de Nassau (who was 
born Chandieu). The new volume gives us 
also letters addressed to Madame de Charriére, 
with whom Constant maintained an intimacy 
for so many years. The letters of Constant 
to Madame Récamier were published in 18s. 
by Madame Lenormant, niece of Madame Reé- 
camier. As for the letters which Constant 
wrote to Madame de Staél, they have all been 
destr« »v ed. 

Benjamin Constant was born at Lausanne 
in 1767; his mother, Henriette de Chandieu, 
died in giving birth to him. He was brought 
up, and much spoiled, by his grandmother, 
Madame de Chandieu, and his aunt, Madame 
de Nassau. His father was a colonel in the 
service of Holland; all the noble families of 
Switzerland furnished officers to the Swiss 
regiments which served in the States, in 
France, in Rome, in Naples. It was the mis 
fortune of Benjamin Constant to have had, in 
a sense, no nationality; to have lived, the 
greater part of his life—almost all his life—out 
of his own country. He was neither really 
Swiss, nor German, nor English, nor French; 
his horizon was wide, but perhaps too wide; 
he felt no real duties to any country, and was 
essentially a cosmopolitan, a citizen of the 
world. As he had no country, he had no real 
family; he never knew his mother, he saw lit 
tle of his father; his aunt Nassau was an 
amiable friend to him, but nothing more; he 
was married twice, but never married for love, 
and he separated from his wives almost imme 
diately after the marriage His versatile 
mind, bis egotism, never knew the restraint of 
duty: he felt only the influence of the passion 
of the hour. His moral nature was never de- 
veloped, and he was unconscious of his want 
of morality. He was thrown very early, after 
short visits to Oxford and Edinburgh, into the 
midst of the philosophical school of Paris, 
when the French Revolution was already pre- 
paring 

During this first visit to Paris, in 1787, he led 
the most dissipated life, and made the ac- 
quaintance of Madame de Charriére (Miss Van 
Zuylen, married to a gentleman of the Pays 
de Vaud, M. de Charriére, who had his countrys 
house at Colombier, near Neuchf&tel, the author 
of several novels, all now forgotten). He was 
twenty years old, she was already forty-seven, 
but she c ondescended to become the marraine 
of this chérvbin, a much more precocious 
chérubin than that of Beaumarchais’s ‘Ma 
riage de Figaro Benjamin's father, learning 
at Bois-le-Duc that his son was leading an idle 
life in Paris, ordered bim to join him in Hol- 
land, instead of which Benjamin left for Eng- 
land. He conseuted, however, a little later to 
accept the post of chamberlain at the little 
court of Brunswick. There, in 175%, at the age 
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of twenty-two, he agreed to a marriage with a 
lady-in-waiting of the Duchess Wilhelmine, 
Baroness of Cram. She was older than he, 
without any fortune, plain, violent, and quar 
relsome. She soon gave him occasion to ask 
for a divorce 

Constant quickly became disgusted with the 
court of Brunswick The Duke was at the head 
of an army which had entered France; Con 
stant’s heart was in reality on the side of the 
French revolutionists ‘Our armies are in 
France,” he writes to the Countess of Nassau 
17). * You must feel, in view of my rela 
tions and of the gratitude | owe to the chief of 


these armies, on which side 





But he was not really on th 
at least, he was uncertain. He deprecates in 
his letters the loth of August, the execrable 
2d of September, but he has no sympathy for 
the émigres. He despises the Girondists, and 
does not hesitate to call them ‘les soudowes 
des émigreés.”” He blames Dumouries, he says 
that half the Fren 


foreigners. But we must read the letter written 





h Assembly is sald te the 


at this epoch to his aunt, Madame de Nassau, 
a document which proves how in very troubled 


times the clearest of minds (for Benjamin 





remarkably clear mind) tind it difficult te take 
the true measure of men and of things 
Constant left Brunswick avd returned to 
Switzerland, On the ith of September, 174, 
he met Madame de Staél for the first time; she 
Was twenty-nit and he was twenty-seven 


vears old It bas been said 





Staél that the world was too 





was not long in 





fiery soul Cau i 
under her powerful influence. He accom 
panied ber to Paris in 17, and, in her salon, 
became acquainted with Tallevrand, Nar 
bonne, Montmorenev, Barante, Jaucourt. He 
asked for letters of naturalization in France, 
and bought, not far from Chantilly, the estate 
f Herivaux, the westernmost and wildest part 
{the ancient domain of the Condés. From 
that moment his life was mixed up with the 
ideas in France, as 
n of the doctrines 


history of constitutio 


he became the cham 





which Madame de Sta 
arkable book on the French 


had developed in her 
great and ren 
Revolution The First Consul admitted him 





to the Tribunate, but when the Tribunate was 
reduced in numbers, he was excluded with 
Cabanis and others. The salon of Madame de 
Staél was not in the movement which prepared 
the Empire: Napoleon dislfked the daughter 
of M. Necker. When Madame de Staél was 
exiled, Constant went to live in Weimar ; 
luring the summer he joined her at Coppet, 
on the Lake of Geneva 

The ‘Journal Intime” begins at Weimar 
in 184 (Year xii., Ist Pluvidse). Constant sees 
Goethe as soon as he arrives. ‘‘ Shrewdness, 
vanity, physical irritability even to pain; re- 
markable mind, fine eyes, face a little worn 
such is his portrait.” I will make other quo- 
tations relating to Goethe: 

‘TL always feel some uneasiness in conversing 
with Goethe. What a pity he has been led 
away by the mystical philosophy of Germany. 
He confessed to me that the bettom of this 
philosophy was Spinozism. Schelling’s mystics 
have in truth a great idea of Spinoza. But 
why associate him with religious ideas, and, 
what is worse, with Catholicism? It is, — 
say, because Catholicism is more poetical. 
And Goethe says: ‘I would rather that Catho- 
licism should hurt me than not be able to use 
it in order to make my plays more interesting. 
Goethe uses analogy too much; he makes great 
pretensions in chemistry and in the exact 
sciences.” 


Another day, Constant writes : 


“Very interesting supper with Goethe. He 
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is full of wit, of outbursts, of depth, of new 
ideas; but he is the least bonhomme that 
I know. Speaking of ‘ Werther,’ he said: 
‘What makes that book dangerous is to have 
weakness depicted asa force. But when I do 
a thing which suits me, the consequences do 
not concern me. If there are” mad people 
for whom this reading is bad, I can’t help it.’ 
I know nobody in the world who has as much 
gayety, finesse, strength and breadth of mind 
as Goethe.” 

This appreciation of Goethe as a man is 
more just than the judgment passed on his 
works: ‘‘Read over ‘Faust.’ It is a mockery 
of the human species and of all men of science. 
The Germans find in it an extraordinary 
depth ; as for myself I think it is not as good 
as ‘Candide.’ It is quite as immoral and as 
dry, and it is not so light; there are not so 
many ingenious pleasantries, and there is 
much more that is in bad taste.” 

We find nothing of interest in the Diary on 

Schiller, who is ‘‘too exclusively a poet.” 
Here and there are remarks which are extreme- 
ly clever, on every possible subject; many 
portraits also very much alive, such as this: 
‘Madame de S—— is quite of the German senti- 
mental style—-pink ribbons, melancholy atti 
tudes, a soft voice, mind a little wandering, 
susceptibility, bitterness, epigrams, a great 
sentiment of superiority to her husband. 
And you think her a desirable woman. j 
Why! it’s hell!’ He knew much about this 
sort of hell since he had fallen under the sway 
of Madame de, Staél. ‘‘ La grande amitid,” 
said Madame de Sévigné, ‘‘ vit de querelles.” 
Great, indeed, was the friendship (shall we call 
it love ?) which these two extraordinary per- 
sons, Constant and Madame, felt for each 
other. Constant was thinking of her when he 
wrote this: ‘‘ The attachment of some women, 
the empire which they maintain over a man, 
to everybody's surprise, is like the sleep which 
overtakes travellers on the Great Saint-Ber- 
nard. They are dissatisfied with their situa- 
tion, but they submit to the sensation of the 
present, which every moment becomes more 
difficult to conquer, and death arrives while 
they intend to depart a moment afterwards.” 
Madame du Deffand said to Pont-de-Veyle: 
‘* We have been friends for forty years; don’t 
you think it is because we don’t love each 
other much’” Constant might have said the 
same to Madame de Staél, after the long years 
of their acquaintance. He complains inces- 
santly in his diary of his slavery, but he isa 
willing slave. These two volatile minds, liv- 
ing ina constant burricane of ideas, were well 
mated; they were both in a permanent agita- 
tion. Madame ‘de Staél was the more manly 
of the two, the more sincere, the more gene- 
rous. In 1806 Constant writes: ‘‘I received a 
letter from Madame de Staél. It is the shak- 
ing of the universe and the movement of chaos. 
And still, with all her defects, she is to me 
superior to everything. I am going to join 
her at Auxerre.” In 1807: ‘‘ Letter from Ma- 
dame de Staél. Whata fury ! O God, deliver 
us from each other !”’ 

In 1814 a new passion takes the place of the 
old one.. ‘“* I spend the evening with Mme. 
Récamier; and this woman, with whom I 
lived in Switzerland, whom I have seen on 
many occasions and in all sorts of ways with- 
out her having made any impression on me, 
suddeuly seizes me and inspires me with a 
violent passion. Am I mad or stupid? But 
it will pass, I hope.” Alas! it did not pass. 
* Work, literature, politics, all is ended. 
The reign of Juliette begins.” Juliette was 
flattered by the admiration of Constant, but 
she did not return his passion. ‘‘ I have spent 
a diabolical day. She is a bird, a cloud, 





without memory, without discrimination, 
without preference. As her beauty has made 
her the object of perpetual homages, the ro- 
mantic language which bas always been ad- 
dressed to ber bas given her the appearance of 
a sensibility which is only skin-deep.” Mme. 
Récamier was prudent, and Constant did not 
deserve any deep and permanent affection. 
As he was in love, so he was in politics; he at- 
tacked Napoleon and then supported bim dur 
ing the Hundred Days. The best that can be 
said of him is that, on the whole, he was faith- 
ful to the cause of liberalism and of constitu- 
tional ideas. If he had been born in England, 
he would have been a Whig. He was thrown 
into the agitations of the French Revolution, 
and it is no wonder if sometimes be did not see 
where his duty lay. 


‘ > 
Correspondence. 
THE BURNING QUESTION. 
To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is evident that the currency is to 
absorb public attention for some time to come. 
The papers are full of interviews with bankers 
and men of business, and the same tone is com- 
mon to all—that business will revive when the 
currency question is settled, and bardly before. 
There is a widespread feeling, at once of shame 
and anxiety, at the effect of our childish help- 
lessness not only at home, but upon our repu- 
tation and financial standing abroad, This 
feeling finds expression in astonishment and 
indignation that Congress does not come to 
some agreement upon a broad basis of public 
interest. 

That which is not understood, and which 
constitutes the danger of the situation, is that 
Congress is absolutely incompetent to do this. 
It is only local private and party interests 
which are represented there. The nation and 
the public interest are not represented at all. 
The House is made up of men selected from 356 
equal fractions of the country, the Senate of 
88 men from 44 separate States. The first ob 
ject of every one of them is to see that his dis- 
trict or his State—that is, the most powerful 
private interests in them—get their full share 
of whatever is going. No one of them, and 
nobody else, has any authority or any responsi- 
bility to provide for the welfare of the great 
mass of the nation. The men are not to be 
blamed for this. They are and do just what 
the situation calls for, and no government in 
the world, under the same conditions, could 
do any differently. 

Of all the functions of government there is 
perhaps none which more deeply involves the 
moral, social, and physical welfare of a people 
than the provision of a sound and stable cur- 
rency. It ought to be settled upon scientific 
principles with no reference at all to private 
interests, and the experience of the world in 
the last century has done much to establish 
such principles. We leave them entirely out 
of sight, and hand over the subject to a con- 
flict of private interests. To reverse this, it is 
necessary that one man and one scheme should 
be heard and fully considered at a time, and 
that exclusively from a national point of view. 
There is but one man in the United States who 
can meet these requirements, and that man is 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the time 
being. 

The simplest and most pressing need of the 
moment is a resolution of Congress declaring 
positively that the obligations of the United 








States will be met in gold, and that when the 
word coin occurs it shall mean gold coin. Why 
is this not done? Because the interest of 
party stands before that of the nation, be- 
cause both parties stand in terror of noi- 
sy minorities through the country, and be- 
cause men of the type of Gorman and Hill, 
Quay and Wanamaker, Stewart and Bland, 
can by threats, cajoling, and bribery, direct 
or indirect, hold back a timid majority from a 
direct .committal. If the Secretary of the 
Treasury stood by the Speaker's chair, one or 
half-a-dozen independent members could force 
him to take a definite stand on behalf of the 
Government on one side or the other, and the 
great body of members would be compelled to 
register their votes for or against him. Can 
it be possible that any Secretary would pro- 
pose, or any party majority would vote, a di- 
rect negative on such a question? If so, the 
country had better find it out at the earliest 
moment. 

Meantime there is a perfect tempest of dis- 
cordant views and opinions pouring over the 
country like a flood. -Nobody who fancies that 
he knows anything upon the subject will listen 
to anybody else, and there is no means of dis- 
tinguishing those who know much from those 
who know nothing; while the great mass who 
do not pretend to know anything and are 
anxious to learn are stunned and dazed by the 
clatter about their ears. 

It may take a great deal of tribulaticn and 
disaster yet to teach the lesson, but sooner or 
later it will be found that the only path out of 
this Slough of Despond lies in giving a public 
initiative to the Secretary of the Treasury ex 
officio, G. B. 


Boston, January 12, 1805. 





THE TENURE OF POSTMASTERS. 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Tsaw with great satisfaction the intro- 
duction of the bill by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Reform of the Civil Service, 
to take postmasters out of politics by making 
their official tenure one of good behavior— 
though, I suppose, with a shorter method for 
determining the end of good behavior than 
an impeachment before the Senate. I have 
also seen the remarks of the Hartford Courant 
as reproduced by you, and your answer. 

IT think, on constitutional grounds, that both 
the Courant and the Nation are in error. 
Congress has the fullest power to prescribe by 
law the tenure of office for those who may be 
appointed hereafter; but it has not the con- 
stitutional power to strengthen the tenure or 
to extend the term of any man already ap- 
pointed. To doso would be equivalent to re- 
appointing him for an additional term. To 
say by an act of Congress that Mr. Dayton 
shall keep the New York Post-office after his 
term expires in 1897, or after the next Republi- 
can President’s pleasure in him comes to an 
end, would be such a clear usurpation in the 
two houses of Congress, who might pass a bill 
of that sort by a two-thirds vote over the 
President’s veto, that everybody would de 
nounce tbe attempt as a nullity. For the 
Constitution has not conferred the power to 
appoint postmasters on either one or both 
houses of Congress. An act which should do 
the same thing, not for Mr. Dayton alone, but 
for all postmasters, would not on that account 
be any less unconstitutional. 

That all the great constitutional lawyers on 
the Democratic side did not see this point 
when the tenure-of-office law in Johnson's days 
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was passed and vetoed and repassed—that Mr. 
Evarts and the other defenders of Johnson on 
the trial of the impeachment did not stumble 
on it—has nothing to do with the business. 
The point was to me just as clear in 1868 as it 
is now ; and it needs bu to be stated to a law- 
yer to find a ready assent. The Court of Ap 
peals of Kentucky has passed on it fully in 
Clark vs. Rogers, 81 Ky. Reports, p. 43. 

It follows that only those postmasters would 
be ‘‘ tied in” who are appointed after the pas- 
sage of Mr. De Forest's bill. After the 4th of 
March the Senate will be Republican, and it 
will not consent to the appointment of post 
masters except where vacancies arise by expi- 
ration of term, death, or resignation ; and 
when a Republican President comes in, two 
years hence, he will have his hands free. 

Respectfully, L. N. D. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., January 6, 1805. 


TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Many friends of good government in 
the East are probably not aware of the effect 
ual efforts being made by the several taxpay 
ers’ associations to promote honesty and effi 
ciency in the administration of remote forest 
towns and counties of the Northwest. The 
owners of the lands that are unjustly taxed are 
not philanthropists, but simply professional 
and business men and capitalists, often non- 
resident, who cannot longer afford to be rob- 
bed by petty local political bosses and ma 
chines for their personal ends. 

One of these associations, to which I belong, 
has advised its members to refuse to pay over 
40 per cent. of their taxes on lands located in 
some twenty townships, scattered through six 
counties in one State. In the case (an extreme 
one) of one county, their printed circular ad- 
vises: ‘‘ Reject everything in this county— 
State, county, town, highway, school, and all 
other taxes in every township and city in the 
county.” My attorney writes: ; 

‘*Tt is the policy of this association not to 
fight taxes merely on pure technical defects, 
but only in case of excessive and unjust taxa- 
tion, and in such cases to use any technical 
defect that could be found. Every year the 
township treasurers seem to be chosen from 
a more ignorant class of people.” 

Every year, too, more and more tax is con- 
tested in the courts, and the association gene 
rally wins. The inevitable result will be that 
the inhabitants of this region will find it wil/ 
pay to elect intelligent men of character to of- 
fice instead of the ignorant and dishonest, just 
as New York city has found out. All this 
points towards the one certain cure for bad 
government. When men of property find that 
they can save more money by working for 
good government than they cau make by fol 
lowing ordinary business, they will become 
practical, efficient reformers, working through 
some form of good-government organization, 
spending their money and time, just as myself 
and friends are now doing; some of us not 
having found so useful a field 
pendent voting) before. 


save in inde- 
r. BB 


BAINBRIDGE, Ga., January 8, 185. 





THE CYCLOP-EDIA OF 
BIOGRAPHY. 


CHRISTIAN 


To THE EprTor oF THE NaTION: 

Str: A few days ago we received a letter 
from one of the Anglican bishops in the Unit- 
ed States, enclosing a circular which had been 


-_ 





sent to bim, and whiche 


ent of 


ntained an announce 
a ‘Cyclopecia of Christian Biogra 
edited by Smich. 


D.C L., and Henry Wace, DD... and asking it 


phy, ete., ete., William 
this work was issued with our consent 

If it were not so issued, the bishop assured 
us that he, in common with some other Ameri 
cans, would perfer to have nothing to do with 
it. At the same time he 
munication of the facts of the case to you, sir, 


suggested some com 


who took a leading part in setting before the 
public the true story of the American edition 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 

1 am not personally acquainted with the 
bishop, but [ deeply appreciate his kind and 
courteous consideration of our interests, and 
propose to adept his advice by laying the case 
before you, 

The *‘Cyclopeedia Lor, as we call it, the Dir 
tionary] of Christian Biography’ is, as | dare 
say you are aware, one of the great series of 
diftionaries originated and carried out by the 
father. It 
covered a field up to that time unoccupied, 


late Sir William Smith and my 


and was written by some of the leading scho 
lars of the day After ten vears of prelimi 
nary labor, the first volume was published in 
1876; the fourth and concluding volume ap 
peared in ISS7, 

It is needless to add that the work was a 
very costly one to produce (baving cost us 
£16,000), and one, moreover, for which we could 
At the pre 


£4,000 out 


only anticipate a very slow sale 
sent moment we are some £3,000 o1 
of pocket by the undertaking. 
Since its first appearance the work has been 
brought out in the States by Messrs. Little & 
Brown in conjunction with ourselves 
Little & Brown 
communicated to us a proposal, which had 


In December, 1801, Messrs 


been made to them by ‘the publishers of a re 


} 


ligious magazine,” that we should supply t 
those publishers (whose name was not at the 
time communicated to us) a special edition of 
our work; ‘‘but,” added Messrs 
Brown, ‘the price would have to be very low, 
it is quite possible, therefore, that it may not 
be in your power to entertain” the proposal 
Sir William Smith was then alive, and afte: 
consultation with him, and careful caleula 
tion, we found that it literally was not in our 
power to comply with this proposal on the 
terms suggested, and we accordingly declined 
it, preferring to continue our assoviati 
Messrs. Little & Brown. 
In Mareh, ISHt, Dr 

froma Mr. Dagley, writing on behalf of the 
Literature Company, New York, 
announcing that a new edition of the * Diction 
ary of Christian Biography " was about to ap 


m With 


Wace received a lette: 


Christian 


pear, asking him to undertake something ‘in 
the nature of a revision which would not re 
quire more than a few months,” and pointing 
out that such a new edition ** w 
to * his’ 


we could make it a source of quite 


uld not operate 
disadvantage, and tn fact we believe 
Some reve 


t 


nue to you,” ete. Dr. Wace, | 
add, promptly informed us of this offer, and 
as promptly declined to i 
with it. 

The Christian 
that ‘‘the orig 


iterature ¢ mpany w rite 


edition has been on the 





market long enough, so that the sale of it here 





is practically com} At the same time 
y 


in their prospectus they pay us the compli 
ment of alluding to ‘this monumental work, 
without a rival, and 


historical student.” 


indispensable to every 


Now, sir, lam perfectly well aware that we 
bave no claim for redress in this matter; in- 
deed, some thanks may be due to the under- 





takers of this enterprise for baving nsultesdt 
isatall (for L understand that the original ap 
plication tous and the present prospectus pree 
tically emanate from the same quarter) where 
they were free to appropriate all the fruits of 
neouraged by 


our labor and outlay, but | ami « 


the kind words of the bishop to lay the facts 
onsider therm 


before you Ip case vou may 


worthy of publication, for public opinion is the 


only tribunal to which we can appeal | blame 
no individuals; T only mention the foregoing 
facts as one out of many examples of the hard 


ships incurred under the existing state 


international-copyright relations 


THE SPECTATOR ON THINGS AMERI 


To THE Eprror oF Tur Nation 


Sin: Let me call attention to tw te " 
bits from the London Ss rf Drecern baer 
Sa. StH The italics are mine 

In the first editorial articl lhe Chines 


(rovernment still talks of ne tintion, amd has 
taken the very odd step of asking the Amer 


can President to send t! a statesman fo ad 





Vise the ambassad they are ser ug to Tok 
Mr. Cleveland has a . Vv 
} ale 
Again, a verv eulogistic review of Mr. Seud 
der’s ‘Childhood im Art and Literature’ ends 
thus 
We will nelude with a specimen of the 
humour which Americans can put + th 
rravest state a " fs 
fhe sixteenth amendment to the Constr 
tion reads: ‘The rights and caprices of i 
i ited States shall not be denied 
n unt age, sex r formal 
*lagr d this amendment has 
n rm as ou fe, while 
adoptior 
Save me fr mv friends av Mr. Scudder 
say 
Ihe same criticis juotes Dr. Johnsen as 


saving of Goldsmith, Nihil tetigit quod non 


roavit which he didn't 
Wittiam EVERET1 
W ashi \ : vs = 


THE NEED OF A NEW REVIEW 


To THE Epiror oF Tur Nation 


Sir: Kindly ¢ 


rant me 
words upon a subject 


the space for a few 


; ften discussed in pri- 
vate, but not, so far as | know, in your col 
umns. Earnest men who can recall the Prince- 
/ andold North American bave not ceased 
to regret the death of the former, and the 
fate that has befallen its scholarly ri- 
val. The lale Review is pretty rigidly limited 
to the results of original research in history 
and economics 


Nearly thesame is true of the 


other specialists’ organs Phere is no one of 
the great monthhes which has for its main 
purpose any higher result than the diversion 
of its popular audience of, say, from fifty thou 
The Forwmn, 


indeed, apparently gives perfect freedom of 


sand to half a million readers. 
utterance to the most competent and fearless 
voice available; but its limitations as to space 
are imperative, it usually touches only topics 
already in general debate, and its contribu- 
tions are nearly all‘‘ requested ” by the editer. 

there are, without doubt, a large number of 
papers, by competent and even graceful hands, 
lying in academic or other desks at this mo- 
ment, which ought to be available for a thou- 
sand colleagues, and for ten thousand or more 
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advanced—or at least mature and earnest— 
students, scattered throughout the country. 
There is a healthful reaction setting in here, 
and quite as much in Germany itself, against 
excessively narrow special research, and par- 
ticularly against the delivery of its results in 
undigested and uncorrelated form. More and 
more it is recognized that the specialist has 
not justified even his research adequately 
until he has stated his chief discoveries in 
terms intelligible to a wide audience, and, 
above all, has made clear how his report modi- 
fies the mass of seemingly settled and generally 
accepted truth. 

The periodical many of us have vaguely in 
mind would cover, in a sense, the whole wide 
field of history and literature, with open paths 
toward ethics, sociology, and at least some ap- 
plications of many sciences. There is a wide- 
spread and growing feeling of the essential 
unity, the commune vinculum, among such 
studies. Are not the times ripe for a publica- 
tion which would stand, not for the theoretical 
discussion of any such educational harmony, 
but, perhaps, for its concrete illustration ? 

There was a rumor, seemingly baseless, ‘a 
year and more agone,” that the stalwart young 
university in Chicago contemplated such a 
publication. Should it not rather be upheld 
by a large editorial committee representing all 
the leading centres of the highest education ? 
Such names as C. E. Norton, N. 8. Shaler, 
John Fiske naturally occur to a Harvard man 
in such a connection, but every Sparta has no 
doubt equally worthy sons. Certainly the ap- 
plication of the best results drawn from studies 
in history, literature, and elsewhere, to the ob- 
solescent art of simple living and high think- 
ing is not an unworthy nor dilettanteish ideal 
for a university publication. The motto might 
be taken from Emerson : ‘‘ How to give all ac- 
cess to the masterpieces of art and literature, 
is the problem of civilization.” 

I am, very cordially yours, 

WILLIAM CRANSTON LawrTON. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 7, 1895. 





THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE-STA MP. 


To THE EprToR oF THE NatTION: 


Sir: Your correspondents who are urging 
an international postage-stamp seem to have 
made no provision for the difference in ex- 
change between different countries; so that 
if such a stamp were issued, it would be sold by 
that State which used the most debased cur- 
rency. 

For example, if I were to mail a letter from 
El Paso to England, it would cost 5c. United 
States currency, while in C. Juarez, on the 
other side of the river, I could nearly buy two 
5c. stamps with my 5c. of American money. 
Americans would also find it to their advan- 
tage to buy their stamps in England on a basis 
of $4.80=£1, since the 24¢d. stamp is used as 
equivalent to the American 5c 

Yours respectfully, SINESTAMPS. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., January 8, 1895. 





A CORRECTION. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: In your review of the book, ‘A Run 
through Russia,’ of August 23, 1894, I desire to 
call your attention to two mistakes. Your re- 
viewer says: *‘On page 87 he ranks John the 
Baptist, Tolstoi, George Fox, William Penn, 
and Christ as equal gods.” What is said is as 
follows : ‘‘ Count Leo Tolstoi shows the power 
once more in the world’s history of the princi- 





ple of renunciation, as Buddha showed it in 
India, and the divine founder of Christianity 
showed it in Galilee’—which is a very differ- 
ent statement from that of the reviewer. 

Again, your critic says: ‘‘They shared in 
the afternoon tea of a court lady’s reception, 
evidently mistaking it for a lunch given for 
them, since it was so stated.” Asa matter of 
fact it was no afternoon tea at all, but a spe- 
cial lunch for the two visitors, to which they 
were invited by letter— with no other guests 
present, as can be verified by the rest of the 
party. 

Other matters of lesser import are passed 
over, in the hope that you will do me the jus- 
tice to correct these statements, which are cal- 
culated to injure the writer in the eye of the 
public.—Very respectfully yours, 

Wma. WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 





[Though Dr. Newton trims his quota- 
tion at the beginning and at the end so as 
to leave out John the Baptist, George 
Fox, and William Penn, we think our 
phraseology was too loose in this instance, 
and open to objection. 

As regards the other matter, we had to 
depend entirely upon what we found in 
his book. On p. 37 he states that he and 
his friend called upon Countess K, ‘‘on a 
Friday evening,’’ and received ‘a delight- 
ful cup of tea from the smoking samovar.”’ 


‘*Upon inquiring when we could best see 
Countess Tolstoi, our hostess remarked to 
Madame Noyikoff, ‘ Let me see ; the Emperor 
came up froz Gatchina the day before yester- 
day—well, there will be lunch at one o’clock 
to-morrow—but by three you will find the 
Countess disengaged,’ We failed to 
receive an invitation to meet the Czar. ° 
On the following day we paid our respects to 
the Countess Tolstoi at the Winter Palace. 

Z The ubiquitous samovar upon the ta- 
ble furnished us our indispensable cup of tea. 

Another elegance in blue daisies and 
white stockings, similar to the gentleman al- 
ready described at the Marble Palace, served 
us at lunch.” 

No Russian eats luncheon at three 
o’clock p. M., the hour at which Dr. New- 
ton tells us, in effect, that he called on 
Countess Tolstoi. They lunch between 
eleven A. M. and one Pp. M., and do not 
use the samovar for that meal. If the 
Countess Tolstoi had been present at the 
Emperor’s luncheon, as Countess K. had 
intimated on the preceding evening that 
she would be, itis plain that Dr, Newton 
mistook afternoon tea for luncheon. We 
now for the first time hear of a letter of 
invitation from Countess Tolstoi, which 
was hardly suggested by the phrase ‘‘ paid 
our respects.’’ The hour is still unnamed. 
—Ep. Nation.] 








Notes. 


Henry Howt & Co.’s January announcements 
include ‘A History of the Novel previous to 
the Nineteenth Century,’ by Prof. F. M. War- 
ren of Adelbert College; Nevinson’s ‘Slum 
Stories of London (Neighbors of Ours)’; a trans- 
lation of Kalidasa’s ‘Sakuntala,’ by Prof. A. 
H. Edgren of the University of Nebraska; 
‘Deutsche Gedichte,’ an inexpensive collection 
of German poems, edited by Dr. Camillo von 
Klenze of Chicago University; and ‘Classic 





Macmillan & Co. have in preparation a vol- 
ume on Aristotle’s ‘ Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art,’ by Prof. Butcher of Edinburgh. 
‘Philosophy of the Mind,’ by Prof. George 
T. Ladd; ‘ Reminiscences,’ by George Augustus 
Sala; and a revised edition of the late Prof. 
Austin Phelps’s ‘English Style in Public Dis- 
course’ are just leaving the press of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will publish ‘The School 
Poetry Book,’ by James H. Penniman, edited 
with a kind of logical arrangement and for 
the encouragement of memorizing. 

Mrs. Annie Besant’s Autobiography is to be 
published in this country by Henry Altemus, 
Philadelphia. 

Another volume of the Bookworm, ‘‘an il- 
lustrated treasury of old-time literature,” 
comes to us from A. C, Armstrong & Son. It 
is hard to describe the contents of this undat- 
ed periodical, in which one may look to stum- 
ble upon anything pertaining to literature, as, 
in the present instance, a list of books ordered 
of an English firm, in 1771, by the Chevalier 
d’Eon, a recent black-letter find dissected from 
an old binding, a discussion of the identity of 
Junius, etc. 

Four more charming little volumes of the 
‘¢‘Temple Shakspere” (Dent- Macmillan) have 
come to hand, viz., ‘‘All's Well that Ends 
Well,” ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” ‘‘King John,” and 
‘A Winter’s Tale.” They will, like their 
predecessors, quickly find their way into the 
pocket. 

Munson’s Phonographic Dictionary, in which 
the various strokes are indicated by Roman 
letters, is now a work of relatively long stand- 
ing. It is, of course, adapted to the author’s 
system. We have just received from the Pho- 
nographic Institute Co. of Cincinnati Part I. 
(A—Breathlessly) of ‘The Phonographic Dic- 
tionary and Phrase-book,’ conforming to the 
so-called ‘‘ American system of shorthand.” 
The compilers are Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard. Here we have the phonetic out- 
lines themselves clearly delineated over against 
the corresponding words. This is ingeniously 
effected by making groups of three words, 
thus securing the necessary depth for the out- 
lines, which, by the way, are fully vocalized; 
and position is indicated when necessary. The 
typographic difficulties of a work like this 
seem to us to have been remarkably well over- 
come, and the dictionary cannot fail to give a 
great impetus to the study of shorthand. 

A tradition, probably dating back to the 
days of ‘‘ Left-legged ” Jacob Tonson, and still 
surviving as a time-honored joke, even in the 
pages of Thackeray and Rider Haggard, repre- 
sents the publisher as the natural enemy of 
the author, the parasite created and equipped 
especially to batten on his brains. Nowadays 
better conditions prevail: the publisher is 
usually a man of culture and refinement; 
sometimes a scholar; occasionally an author. 
Such a publisher was Mr. Fields, who honored 
himself and his calling by the justice and gene- 
rosity of his dealings with literary men, and 
who was the personal friend of many of the 
best writers of his day. These friendships he 
perpetuated in a most interesting collection of 
annotated books, autographs, portraits, and 
other relics dear to the book-lover; and these 
Mrs. Fields has taken for the groundwork of a 
group of pleasant papers, full of anecdotes and 
personal recollections of the literary men of 
the last generation, and copiously illustrated 
(‘A Shelf of Old Books,’ Scribners). The 
bibliophile who, opening it at random, lights 





French Letters,’ edited by Prof. E. L. Walter 
of the University of Michigan. 


on a facsimile letter from Lamb, De Quincey, 
or Hunt, will find it no easy book to lay down. 
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About a third of the volume is devoted to 
Leigh Hunt, to whom both Mr. and Mrs. Fields 
seem to have been peculiarly attracted; and it 
is clear that, with all the foibles of the man, 
some of which were irritating enough. he 
possessed a singular power of fascination. 
Around Hunt are grouped anecdotes of Keats, 
Shelley, Severn, and others of that circle. The 
chapter on Edinburgh introduces us to Scott, 
De Quincey, Wilson, Dr. John Brown, the 
brothers Chambers, and other men of note; 
and the last chapter, ‘‘ From Milton to Thacke- 
ray,” is an entertaining olla podrida of lite- 
rary anecdotes agreeably told. 

The character of the papers which make 
up Sir Edward Strachey’s ‘Talk at a Coun- 
try House’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) presup- 
poses more leisure and less critical shrewd- 
ness than the reader of the day is in general 
possessed of. Their appearance from time to 
time in the Atlantic bas already made familiar 
the model of conversational complaisance they 
offer, through a form of dialogue in which 
each participant is always of one mind with 
the other, and exhibits exemplary patience at 
the other’s quotations of poetry. Most of the 
opinions expressed are such as our fathers have 
declared unto us in the old time as safe and 
blameless to hold, and the volume is one which 
may without reserve be recommended to any 
whom time ambles withal, and who have a 
fancy for seeing turned over the liberal stores 
of a mind that includes a knowledge of Per- 
sian Poetry and Arrow-headed Inscriptions, 
together with views on Love and Marriage, a 
General Election, and Maurice and Tennyson, 
and which raises no question that is not easily 
laid in the pleasant setting of a Somersetsbire 
manor house. 

‘Notes on Tobogganing,’ by Theodore An- 
drea Cook (Scribners), will be found very inte- 
resting by American visitors to St. Moritz 
who indulge in that exhilarating amusement. 
The illustrations, from instantaneous photo- 
graphs, are excellent, and give a most accurate 
idea of the difficulties that beset the bold rider 
whose ambition prompts him to try for a ‘re- 
cord ” on the celebrated Cresta run. Mr. Cook 
has followed the local custom in calling the 
sport tobogganing, though this is, in fact, a mis- 
nomer. It is true ‘* coasting,” which differs from 
tobogganing firstly in that it calls for the use 
of a sled with steel runners and quite unlike 
the Canadian toboggan, and secondly in that 
it is performed on a crooked run, and there- 
fore necessitates much skill in the matter of 
steering. Mr. Cook is evidently of the opinion 
that the sport as developed at St. Moritz is a 
new discovery; but the boys of any village in 
the hilly part of New England could demon- 
strate the fallacy of this notion. 

It is always a pleasure to come upon a book 
bearing the name of so penetrating and so im- 
partial a criticas M Emile Faguet. As editor- 
in-chief of the ‘‘Classiques populaires,” pub- 
lished by Lecéne, Oudin & Cie., he has shown 
admirable judgment in the selection both of 
the classical authors and of the writers in- 
trusted with the task of presenting them anew 
to the public in a popular form. One of the 
early issues, the volume on La Fontaine, was 
from his pen, and, it must be confessed, not 
up to his usual high standard. He was evi- 
dently trying to write in genuine popular 
fashion, and he is altogether too earnest for 
that sort of work. His new volume, * Vol- 
taire,’ is in his real manner, and infinitely 
more ‘‘ popular,” in the best sense of the word, 
than the other. It is a study of the great 
eighteenth-century writer which one reads 
with unflagging interest. Well constructed, 
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well written, plentifully illustrated by well- 
selected and not always hackneyed extracts 
from the matchless prose and easy verse of 
Voltaire, the book is at once a valuable addi- 
tion to Voltairian literature and a capital 
number of the deservedly popujar collection to 
which it belongs. 

For the same series M. Léo Claretie, whose 
exbaustive work on the origins of Lesage’s 
‘Gil Blas’ is well known, has written an ex- 
cellent volume on Lesage. In it he speaks not 
of the great novel alone, but of the varied 
and powerful dramatic work which includes 
‘“*Turearet” and the brilliant ‘*ThéAtre de la 
foire,” and of the other novels of Lesage, such 
as ‘Le Diable boiteux,’ ‘Guzman,’ and * Le 
Bachelier de Salamanque.’ The analyses of 
the different works are fully illustrated by co 
pious and well-selected extracts, so that a good 
and comprehensive view of the writer's pro 
ductious is had, with a clear summing up of 
Lesage’s qualities and defects, the share he 
took in the evolution of the novel, and the 
place he occupies in French literature. With 
in its limits the book is one of the very best 
yet written about Lesage. 

Still another contributor is M. Paul Moril- 
lot, who has had the good fortune to speak of 
André Chénier in moderate and impartial 
fashion. André Chenier is usually, nowadays, 
regarded as the representative, at one and the 
same time, of the purest art of antiquity and 
of the coming Romantie School. M. Morillot 
does not favor this view, and applies himself 
with marked success to the destruction of the 
legendary Chénier, whom he seeks to replace by 
a truer representation of the man drawn from 
a critical study of his works. Haraszti's book, 
which deservedly attracted much attention on 
its publication, was an effort in this direction, 
and M. Morillot has benetited by the labors of 
the Hungarian critic. His own examination 
of the poet’s work, his independent and fear- 
less judgment of it, make his book a valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of the real 
Chénier. 

We take leave for the moment of the **Clas- 
siques populaires ” by mentioning the ‘Alfred 
de Musset’* of M. A. Claveau, and the ‘ Béran- 
ger’ of M. C. The fermer is de 
cidedly the fuller and better biography, being 
a good account of Musset’s life and work, with 
analyses of his principal poems, plays, and 
tales. 


Causeret. 


The secret of Musset’s charm and his 
real position towards the Romantic school are 
brought out with sufficient distinctness, and the 
essential difference in the quality and inspira- 
tion of his verse before and after Venice is 
successfully shown. M. Causeret has display- 
ed no less patience and energy in endeavoring 
to interest the present generation in Béranger, 
but he cannot be said to score a success. M. 
Francisque Sarcey hit off the only true way to 
resuscitate the song-writer, and that is to sing 
his songs, not to read them or talk about them. 
What survives of Béranger is very little in- 
deed, and the most valiant efforts of his ad- 
mirers must fail to give him a high place 
among poets. 
mentary and a tedious historico-political in- 
troduction for their comprehension will sooner 
or later be neglected save by the antiquarian. 
Within the last few years we have noticed 
two handbooks for the study of Dante by Dr. 
G. A. Scartazzini, the well known editor of the 
* Divine Comedy “—his ‘ Prolegomeni* (1890 
and his ‘ Dante-Handbuch ° (1892), the latter of 
which bas been translated into English by Mr. 
A. F. Butler, under the title of ‘A Companion 
to Dante’ (1898). The indefatigable compiler 
has now turned his attention to his much 
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earlier work of the same character, the little 
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two-volume ‘Dante’ in the Hoepli sertes of 


popular manuals (188%), translated into Eng 
lish by Dr. Thomas Davidson in ISS87. This 
manual Dr. Secartazzini has thoroughly re 
vised, increasing the matter by a third, and 
has published under the new title of * Danto 
logia: Vita ed Opere di Dante Alighieri 
Milan: Hoepli). The contents are not greatly 
different from those of the preceding books, 
but the treatment is more concise, the make 
up of the little volume excellent, and the mat 
ter, especially the bibliographies, well up to 
date. 

The Boston Public Library has put forth a 
remarkable ‘Catalogue of the Bo 
to Architecture, Construction and Decorati 
on its shelves November 1, I8SA4. [ts value wil 
appear from a mere examination of the n 
tents: Bibliography, Biography, Dietionaries 
History and Theory, Periodicals, Periods and 
Styles, Architecture of ¢ 


cally ordered), Llustrations of Arehitectur 
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as amphitheatres, asviums, fountains, prisons, 
railroad stations, schools, et Architectural 
Details (limited to four topies), Technical De 
tails (including drawing, construction and 
decoration in its several branches 
books (including estimates, formule, and spect 
fications), Building Laws (wit! ntracts, ef 
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The tirst number of the new series of S ee 
contains a double introduction, by Prof. New- 


comb and by President Gilman, setting forth 





the aims of the paper under its ch 
nagement Prof. Brinton contributes his ad 
dress as president of the American Association, 
and Dr. Goode, director of the United States 
National Museum, his address as president of 
the Washington Philosophical Society. There 
are more technical articles by Major Powell on 
modern aspects of ethnology and anthropolo- 
gv; by President Mendenhall of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute on the action taken by 
the electricians of the world recently assem- 
bled at Chicago in defining electrical units, and 
legalizing these; and by Dr. C 
Hart Merriam and Prof. Scudder, the first 
editor of Science, on 


by Congress in 


zoological subjects. The 
book reviews are signed by Profs. Woodward, 
Packer, Conn, Brinton, and Britton, and the 
number ends with notes and news of societies, 
journals, and books. The print is open, but 
this cannot long be the case if the paper pros- 
The strength of the 
‘editorial committee” is its weakness, as every 


pers. as we must hope 


journalist knows; and this body should in time 
yield to a single control, Nota member of it 
can expect candid criticism of his own work in 
signed reviews in his own paper. The responsi 
ble editor is Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, Garrison- 
on-Hudson, N. Y The publisher's address is 
41 East Forty-ninth Street, New York. 

The latest number of the National Geogra- 
phic Magazine has an interesting note, by 
Prof. 1. C. Russell of the University of Michi- 
gan, concerning the altitude of Mt. St. Elias, 
towards whose summit he has made a nearer 
The peak is 
capped with a sharp pyramid of snow, built 
by the winds and of variable height with 
storms, seasons, and years. The depth of the 
snow is estimated at not less than 200 feet, and 
possibly as much as 300 or 400 feet. The 
height of the summit may therefore be ex- 


approach than any other man. 


pected to vary by a decidedly greater amount 
than the error of its measurement by good 
trigonometrical work. The same number of 
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the magazine announces that a gold medal is 
offered by the National Geographic Society 
for the best essay, not exceeding two thousand 
words, on the River Systems of the United 
States, written under certain conditions by 
scholars in our public schools and submitted 
to the Society not later than July 15, 1595. 
Full details of the competition may be ob 
tained on addressing the secretary of the 
Society in Wasbington. A new series of 
monographs is also planned on the physical 
features of the United States, to be pre- 
pared by various expert authors, expressed 
in untechnical language, well iilustrated, and 
addressed to the teachers of our public schools, 
If successfully carried out, this project bids 
fair to exercise an important influence on the 
teaching of geography in our country. 

A succinct and clear presentation of tne 
architectural development of the Greek stage, 
according to the ‘‘neue Lehre,” is given by 
Dérpfeld ia the Berliner Philologische Woch- 
enschrift for December 22, 1804, reviewing two 
essays on the Greek Theatre by K. Dumont, 
published as the first volume of a series of 
‘Etudes d'art gree” (Paris: E. Leroux). Dorp- 
feld disposes of Dumont with the impact of a 
trip-bammer, retracts his former opinion that 
Theologeion should be substituted for Logeion 
in Vitruvius, since a Delian inscription dis- 
covered by the French has shown that Vitru- 
vius’s use of the word is correct, and proceeds 
to point out the small but pregnant error of 
the Vitruvian account. Dérpfeld’s long-pro- 
mised work on the Theatre of Dionysos in 
Athens he hopes to bring out this winter. All 
students of the Greek theatre and drama will 
welcome its appearance. 

The Débats of December 23, 1894, notes the 
fact that a crisis bas overtaken wood-engrav- 
ing in France like that which the art has been 
passing through here. ‘‘ Process” ( procédés 
originawr) is at the bottom of the trouble 
there as here, but the French engravers com- 
plain also of excessive augmentation of their 
ranks from the schools and ateliers and from 
foreign countries. It is estimated that one- 
fifth of the 500 engravers in Paris are non- 
French. .Hence a movement of ‘ protection” 
for the craft by limiting the number of ap- 
prentices and excluding foreigners altogether 
from instruction. 

Among the Hans Sachs literature of the past 
year is a portfolio of facsimiles of prints of old 
Nuremberg, with particular reference to the 
three R’s of that famous city—‘‘ Rathaus, 
Regiment, und Rat” (Niirnberg: Heerdegen 
Barbeck; New York: Westermann). The 
fourteen plates are described in eight pages of 
letterpress. The Rathaus is shown in a great 
variety of views, external and internal, in con 
nection with ceremonies and public rejoicings, 
as over the peace of 1649, when the multitude 
caught in their hats the streams of wine issu- 
ing from the Swedish lion in one of the win 
dows. The peace congress itself is pictured, 
with a key to the personages. The ‘“ Regi- 
ment” is reflected in the torture chamber, in 
public punishments, and in the carting of adul- 
terated wine to the ill-smelling Pegnitz. A 
series of patrician portraits closes this very 
curious collection. 

A chapter might be written on the success of 
the late Rev. Dr. John Lord as a lecturer on 
history, but we content ourselves here with 
notifying his numerous auditors and admirers 
all over the country that Mr. F. Gutekunst, 
Philadelphia, has admitted him to his ‘‘ Impe- 
rial panel” portrait gallery. 

A correspondent calls our attention to an 
obvious slip in our issue of January 3, where- 
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by the Episcopal Church was credited with 
holding to three sacraments, instead of two, 


—A_ well-prianted pamphlet of twenty-six 
pages has been published ‘‘for the history classes 
of the Providence High School,” which is wor- 
thy of wider circulation. The most elaborat- 
ed list of historical novels, dramas, etc., ever 
made is that of the Boston Public Library, 
which for two years has been publishing se- 
rially. But this contains so much matter (ti- 
tles in foreign languages of long-forgotten 
plays, ete.) which is of interest only to the ad- 
vanced student of literature that it is unusable 
by the general reader. The Providence list is 
arranged chronologically under countries, and, 
though not free from errors, can be commend- 
ed as the best known to us for common use. 
We note that while the unfamiliar “ C. M. 
Mundt” is substituted in the author-list for 
the familiar Luise Miihlbach, ‘:G. Samarow” 
is printed instead of the author's real name, 
Oskar Meding. The ‘*Miss Lynn,” author of 
‘Amymone,’ is known to this generation as 
Eliza (Lynn) Linton. Curiously enough, we 
find mentioned no book relating to Italian his- 
tory between the seventh and the fourteenth 
centuries, the period of Frederic Barbaros 
sa and of Guelph and Ghibelline. From the 
absence of books relating to tke history of the 
United States and Canada we infer that Ame- 
rican history is not studied at the Providence 
High School. The misprints are so numerous 
as to lead one to doubt whether the proof was 
read at all. 


—In this connection we may mention Mr. 
George Saintsbury’s three articles on Histori- 
cal Novels in Macmillan's for August, Sep- 
tember, and October. Mr. Saintsbury’s views 
are more remarkable for the reflection of what 
we suppose is the common British opinion than 
for that critical insight which enables us to 
see things in a new light—to get new pleasure 
from increased vividness of perception; but 
they do not, we think, always coincide with 
the best critical opinion. To all intents and 
purposes the historical novel, he says, was 
invented by Scott, since, previous to the ap- 
pearance of ‘ Waverley,’ though novels deal- 
ing with persons and events of the past were 
not unknown, their history and archeology 
were conventional, while their fiction was 
generally unreadable. Next to Scott, Du- 
mas is the most important worker in this field, 
and after him, eacb for two novels, Thacke- 
ray and Charles Kingsley. It is not, however, 
‘ Hypatia’ (which most people would hold to be 
Kingsley’s most successful effort) but ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ which is held up for admiration. 
‘Romola,’ which one would expect to find in any 
list of great novels, is barely mentioned, ‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth’ is not named at all, 
and even ‘ The Scarlet Letter’ is ignored, though 
it fulfils the first (and most rarely realized) 
condition of good work in this department— 
that of reproducing not the ‘‘ own words ” of 
some historic character, but the very atmos- 
phere of the time described. Our British 
critic, indeed, with the natural preference for 
mediocre works of home production to the best 
articles of foreign make, fails even to name 
two great triumphs of German authors— 
works which number their native readers by 
the million, and are widely known in Eng- 
lish translations—Hauff’s ‘ Lichtenstein’ and 
Scheffel’s ‘ Ekkehard.’ He evidently prefers, 
since he mentions having read the greater 
part, if not all, of their works, such masters as 
G. P. R. James and W. H. Ainsworth; even 
Marryat and Lever are discussed at some 
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length—to the exclusion of all Americans ex- 
cept Cooper. Yet, besides Hawthorne, at 
least five American novelists of this class have 
been widely read in other countries—Judge 
Thompson, the author of ‘The Green Moun- 
tain Boys’; J. H. Ingraham, whose tasteless 
fictions have been read by as many thousands 
of orthodox people as, in our time, it has been 
the good fortune of Gen. Wallace to attract; 
and the author of ‘ Zenobia’ and * Julian.’ 
We have no means of knowing whether Mr. 
Saintsbury fails to mention these because he 
never heard of them, or because, with the ex- 
ception of the first-named, their books fall un- 
der what he calls ‘tthe curious curse which 
seems to rest on the classical novel.” 


—The late Prof. Ramsay’s ‘ Manual of Ro- 
man Antiquities, now in its fifteenth édition 
(New York: Scribners), is as welcome as ever, 
although in execution its present form is 
strangely uneven. The first chapter, on tho 
topography of Rome, has been all but rewrit- 
ten by Prof. Lanciani, and it is illustrated 
with several new plates and with two new 
plans, one of the city (signed by Lanciani him- 
self) and the other of the Forum. It would be 
difficult to find anywhere a more succinct and 
at the same time accurate treatment of this 
topic. Lanciani, moreover, is here not merely 
repeating what he bas said before; he has 
carefully revised some of the views which he 
put forth too hastily in former works—as, for 
example, his earlier theory about the origin of 
the Monte Testaccio. But the remaining four- 
teen chapters have not undergone the same 
careful overhauling. They are repriuted as 
they stood before, and apparently by some 
‘* process,” so that the type differs in an ugly 
way from that used in the first chapter. The 
editor, Dr. T. E. Charles, seems to imagine 
that the progress in the study of Roman an- 
tiquities has not been such as to call for a 
thorough revision of the body of the book, and 
he has therefore contented himself with print- 
ing at the end of each cbapter a list of refer- 
ences to the most recent authorities on the 
subjects treated therein. This list forms, in- 
deed, a handy bibliography; but, citing only 
foreign works, as it does almost entirely, it 
will, hardly be of much practical use to the 
sort of students for whom the book is primari- 
ly intended. To these, then, all but the first 
chapter remaius what it was; but even so, and 
in spite of numerous errors, the book will con- 
tinue to perform its task fairly well. In po- 
litical and legal antiquities it still remains al- 
most the only English book in its field; but in 
the department of private life there are far 
better works to be had. We can say nothing 
in praise of the illustrations. Execution (in 
general poor enough) apart, and aside from the 
fact that the sources are rarely given, it is 
pretty hard on Lanciani that the list of illus- 
trations should make him seem to give the 
name “ Temple of Vesta” to the round tem- 
ple of Mater Matuta; and we had hoped that 
we had seen the last of the decrepit old impo- 
sition called a ** wal)-painting from the baths 
of Titus.” 


—The intellectual world generally, not less 
than scientists, will be interested in the elabo- 
rate memoir of Dr. Eugene Dubois, of the 
Dutch East Indian army, on the remains of 
a preéminently hominine anthropoid which 
were recently discovered in the’ Post-Pliocene 
(or late Pliocene?) depesits of the island of 
Java. If the premises in the case have been well 
taken—and there isno special reason to doubt 
that they were—then seemingly in this discove- 
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ry we have the actual substance of the ‘missing 
link” itself. The remains in question consist 
of the roof of the skull, the femur, and a mo- 
lar tooth of a mammalian which was of approx 
imately the size of man, but whose affinities 
were largely with the apes, as is proved by the 
general cranial conformation and by certain 
simian characteristics of the thigh-bone. On 
the other hand, the cranial arch is surprisingly 
pronounced, falling almost halfway betweeu 
that of the chimpanzee and that of man, while 
the cranial eapacity actually approaches th: 
“physiological minimum” in man, and is 
double that of the gorilla! The thigh-bone 
is in form and dimensions the absolute ana 
logue of that of man, and, in the opinion of 
the author, gives unmistakable evidence of 
having supported an habitually erect body 
To this remarkable ‘* manlike transition form’ 
Dr. Du 
bois gives the name of Pifhecanthropus erectus 


(menschendhnliche Ueberqanasform) 


using the generic designation which Prof 

Haeckel applied in 1868S to a hypothetical 
form to be discovered, and which now comes 
in with special appropriateness. The nearest 
ally to Pithecanthropus appears to bave been 
the large chimpanzoid Anthropopitheeus Siva 

lensis, from the Siwalik deposits of India, 
which, indeed, may be ancestral to this new) 
discovered form and to the African chimpan 
zee as well 
the extinct Javan ape asthe intermediate form 
between man and tbe true anthropoid apes 
and the order of development (evolution) which 
he assumes to have been most likely is 

Prothylobates, Anthropopithecus Sivalensis, 


Dr. Dubois unhesitatingly places 


Pithecanthropus erectus, Homo sapiens. This 
view is largely at variance with that held by 
some of the American paleontologists, wh 

look to a lemurine ancestry for man. 


—The richness of the Sout’, African gold fields 
seems to have been underestimated even by the 
optimists. A work has just appeared from the 
pen of Dr. Karl Futterer, ‘ Afrika in seiner 
Bedeutung fiir die Goldproduktion in Vergang- 
enheit, Gegenwart, und Zukunft* (Berlin 
Reimer), which contains some very interesting 
data regarding the possible gold- production ot 
the Dark Continent. At the present time the 
gold-mining activity is nearly all concentrated 
in the region of the Transvaal, whence in 1808 
there was obtained a product the valuation ot 
Which was placed at upwards of 
Barely more than one-thirtieth as much wa 
obtained from all the rest of the continent put 
together, although at various times the vnort! 
east and northwest bave yielded heavily in the 
metal, and, if we are to believe a statement of 


20000, O00 


Diodorus, the Egyptian kings alone mined gold 
to the amount of 350,000,000. The total Afri 
can yield up to the present day is roughly esti 
mated to be 1,235,500,000 marks (approximatels 
$300,000,000), of which 460,000,000 were draw 


from northeast Africa, 600,000,000 from tl 





northwestern region, and ‘ 
equatorial and southern parts of the coutinent 
Dr. Futterer takes a much more hopeful view 
of the gold situation than Prof. Su nd | 

lieves that we have an as yet almost untouched 
resource in Africa. He follows Schmeisser i: 
the opinion that for many years to come th 


500,000 from tl 


value of the gold output will be largely on the 
increase, afd assumes that from the Witwa 
tersrand gold-fields alone the yield in twenty 
tive years will be 31,000,000,000 ; at the en 
that time it is conjectured that the minin 


operations will be conducted at a depth of half 


a mile. Naturally, no absolute depet 





can be placed on such estimates of the possi! 
ties of the gold-bearing conglomerates, but Dr 





Futterer properly emphasizes the importance, 
in placer operations, of ancient (or fossil) as 
well as modern washes, and how extensive 
these may be we do not yet know. 


THE ORIENT IN FRANCE 
The Deserts of Southern France: An Int 
duction to the Limestone and Chalk Plateaux 
of Ancient Aquitaine. By S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. I[llustrated by S. Hutton and F. D 
Sedford. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
pp. Xxii, 296; xii, 508 


ISM4. 2 vals, 


THE world is long in awakening to the fact 
that there is an Orient in the Occident; t 

we need not go to Egypt for desolate gorges 
and ranges, nor to the -Egean for mountains 
knee-deep in the sea, nor to Tangiers for point 
ed arches and Moorish patios, nor to Italy for 
Magna Grecia, nor to Palestine for Tyran 
Why did the Phoenicians prow 
about the northern coast of the western Medi 


strongholds 


terranean, and the Greeks send colonies thither, 
and the Saracens invade the interior, but that 
they found their own country over agai 

Northern France isa mediwval land, the reala 
of Charlemagne, and the prey of Rollo the 
Norman; it is fiercely western and northert 

Provence and Languedoe are not even a Lat 
country, notwithstanding the noble Romar 
monuments; thescenery, the people, and muc 

W boever loves 


the Apennines and the snowy ranges of the 


of the history are Oriental 


Peloponnesus and the elive groves of Cort 

will find himself in all those places of deli 

when he visits Southern France 
Of the many strange and beautiful regions 

in this ancient land, none are so | 

or known as those great table 

Causses, which Mr. Baring-Gould stigmatizes 


as “‘deserts.” The word snegests the ** Great 
American Desert.” which disappeared from tt 
geographies thirty vears ago and never hes 
been recovered. Languedoe is ai desert 
Attica is a desert, the great whiteecaos of 
mountains rolling up out of green luxuriane 
It is a desert as Sicily is a desert: whereve 
the hot sun plays upon the naked k there ts 
an Asiatic glare, but where it strikes a water 
ed valley or plain, there lies the full, grateful 


and abounding soil of African oases It is 


region not like the gloomy gorges of Ronees 
vailes furtber south, where Koland sounde 


his detiant horn; the uplands have the charn 


of their own undulation, like a heavy sea 





turned to stone, and tl vorges wa 2 
by magnificent clitfs sotapestried with trees as 
to be a forest set ou edge. In this land one 
iuds remmants of the successiv waves 
have followed ea the 
yan The Greek r guiarity ef 
feature and stateliness of expression are still 
> be seen at Acde. In Arles the Roman wo 
men still wear that coif which so sets off thei: 


superb beauty that it for ever disproves the 


Beziers is the spot where thousands of Albi 


senses suffered death for devotion to a pure 
faith than that of their persecuting neighbors 


\t Aigues-Mortes is that jewel-box of a walled 


town which St. Louis begat At Montpellier 
is ope of the oldest universities in Europe. At 


Nimes the Protestants made head against 
Louis XUV At Pont-de-Montvert the Cami 


sards slew the fanatic priest Du Cheyla. The 






Cevennes is one of the few spotsin Europe 


where the English came into near relations 
wit a strangely mixed Orient race, and at 


last gave ground before it. Over this narrow 











rye} 


space have marched the Greek, the Saracen, 
the Frank, the Frenchman, and the English- 
man, every one with a hand heavy to strike. 
and hollow to retain. Is it a wonder that the 
babbling Gascon is so rare a character in this 
Gascon country It is a serious people, gay 

Y fy 


on oceasion, bat stitt fr nh resistance t half a 





seore of foreign masters, and surging tbwck 
after every suppression. into their ok! beltefs 
Perhaps this became the great Protestant 
tre in France beca Creek ve of reas 
ind Roman stubbornness surviv here 
than the Chur ancist ger than persecnt 
rt is ’ s digress nis att ry ‘ ’ stn, 
for Baring-CGoukl’s *‘ Southerr ca sadif 
ferent aad more atte act . 
which the historical emotions are kept ca 
ully in ck Hie has ta 1} k 
of preparation for ntewding tourist at they 
mav be able to understand what they «= 
For this laudable purpose the first mecessity ts 
to give the intending ¢t st sor puAt! 
leaof the stra amd delightful scenery of 
the region No " ess am tx ‘ 
rived either t Tih wot ha . 
topoyra \ t t yprand chara 
less W its w ves ; a1 , 
vf the Ysa Ves “ as ‘ os 
isd - " r? . 
Ww t s appear { t wa by 
t ‘ 1 \l s ( < i ? ‘ f 
‘ t . ? { Aw 
nes: tl v al nterest rks ‘ , 
mtio S on ures. es 
aiiv t t be ¢t t f Rad re 
mwmever, both beaut and ‘ te i the 
author takes us ia t so { thes 
ple he is evidently neve * 
i eate bv ft i) annot p won 
leripng with wha ves aw Monty. 
\ Xx ‘ el he ~ t s as | ‘4 ~ 
s { 4 sse N wt re ark” 
hing about that f the gigantic dead 
s that s a high point. a creat bast f 
he Causs nanding the v f mile 
at t i . t} f the gor of the 
Tar s ne, tt rh t s 1 allw 
. i he ( + des Baumrs can 
ver have t i Vast cavern, three qu ers 
fa » diame One wishes also for 
roof that the ¢ sses W rooled up to 
he ti Revolution; tt wns, with few 
Kee} ns, have certainly always lain in the 
The first volume is given up chiefly to an ac- 
int of the people of the country. Here Mr. 
a x ld, in his zeal for complete prepara- 


ry information, irresistibly recalls the de 

tful discourse of the French pastor at 
rne on the murder of Carnot. Parricide, 
e explained in an elaborate introduction, is 
wrong; fraticide is wrong, and also regicide 
and deicide; but he did not distinctly exyress 
tn opinion on assassination. So Mr. Baring- 
(jould makes us acquainted with the “reindeer 
men of 


hunters,” the ** dolmen builders,” the 


ron,” and the rock-dwellers but, except 
for a brief chapter on the Canssenards and two 


more on Roquefort cheese and truifle-hunters, 
he hardly reaches the present agreeable inhabi 
tants of the country. Whatever the interest 
of the tourists for whom the book is written in 
he Neolithic artist who 


Sketched delightful mammotha on the borders of his 
cave, 


they are entitled also to a more detailed and 
distinct account of the living descendants of 
the cave dwellers and their invaders. 

The second volume is practically historical, 
and hard to criticise because of the agglutina 


tive character of Mr. Baring-Gould’s mind 
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Thus, Murat was born on the Causse de 
Gramat, and thence ran away while still a boy; 
therefore a long chapter of the ‘Deserts of 
Southern France’ is devoted to the career of 
this Caussenard in Paris, in Egypt, in Spain, 
in Russia ; to his purple pantaloons and yellow 
boots, to the roasted cats of his kitchen on the 
retreat from Moscow. Apropos of the re- 
markable Byzantine churches of Périgeux, we 
have an essay on the Roman house, but nothing 
on the domed architecture of the churches of 
Nant, in the valley of the Dourbie. Notwith- 
standing a whole chapter devoted to the in- 
teresting ‘‘ bastides,” or free towns, the au- 
thor returns to the same subject in the Murat 
chapter, and repeats his own language to the 
extent of nearly a third of a page. The ex- 
planation must be the same as that for the 
repetition of the narrative of King Hezekiah in 
Kings and ‘Chronicles—that both narratives 
refer to an unknown original. 

Not to recognize the genuine interest in his 
narrative shown by Mr. Baring-Gould would 
be ungracious. He bas apparently lived much 
in the country, has explored the caves, inspect- 
ed the cheeses, made plans of the dolmens, 
sketched the picturesque ruins, descended into 
the ‘‘avens,” read more or less of the books 
enumerated in his excellent Appendix A, and 
stayed at the inns briefly described in Appen- 
dix C. The chapters on the castles, towns, and 
churches are full of borrowed historical and 
archeological lore; but the historical sketches 
are patchy; they have no continuity; they are 
not finished pictures of distinct periods or epi- 
sodes, and the author deliberately omits the 
most picturesque and characteristic story— 
that of the Camisard war. He has some of the 
qualifications for his work, but not that sense of 
literary order and taste which is indispensable 
for a good book. He is oppressed by his own 
learning, multiplies examples which are only 
names to his reader, and jumbles together ob- 
servation, legend, archzevlogy, architecture, 
and history. The Causses deserve a more af- 
fectionate treatment, such as that suggested 
by Stevenson’s inimitable ‘Travels with a 
Donkey through the Cévennes.’ 

If any reader have a mind to test Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s book, let him provide himself with the 
serviceable Baedeker’s ‘Southern France,’ and 
the excellent illustrated guide-book, ‘Itiné- 
raire Miriam: Les Causses et les Canons du 
Tarn’—with which, by the way, Mr. Barinug- 
Gould seems unacquainted ; let him read Mar- 
tel’s elaborately illustrated ‘ Les Cévennes’ and 
Miss Betham Edwards's the ‘ Roof of France’; 
let him study the detailed maps published by 
the French Ministry of the Interior (not the 
Etat-Général maps), and thereupon let him 
straightway take the steamer for Havre, or 
Bordeaux, or Genoa, and hasten to Marjevols, 
or Mende, or Millau, or Rodez, or Villefort, and 
thence into the heart of the Cévennes. There 
he may drive, or ride his bicycle, or float down 
the Tarn in a flatboat. Even in January the 
sun must lie warm in the ‘‘cirques” of the 
gorges, where winter resorts are sure to be 
established in no long time; in summer there 
is air enough on the Causses ; ir spring or fall 
the climate is as delightful as at Corfu. Any- 
body who can stay in small Italian towns can 
be comfortable at the hospitable, badly-drained 
and well-provisioned inns. Inhabitants of 
deserts are said to be unhappy elsewhere: if 
one would know the charms of a well-watered 
and commodious desert, penetrated by dili- 
gences and perforated by the telegraph, if one 
would experience the East without the long 
journey thither, let him betake himself to the 
Cévennes. 








GLADSTONE’S HORACE, AND OTHERS. 


The Odes of Horace. Translated into English 
by W. E. Gladstone. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1894. Pp. xii, 154. 


The Odes of Horace. Books I. and II. Done 
into English verse; with Andromeda, Ari- 
adne, and Jason. By J. Howard Deazeley, 
M.A., Merton College, Oxford. London: 
Henry Frowde; New York: Macmillan. 1854. 
Pp. iv, 91. 

The Hawarden Horace. By Charles L. 
Graves, author of ‘The Blarney Ballads,’ 
‘The Green above the Red.’ 2d edition. 
London; Smith, Elder & Co. 1894. Pp. 
vi, 91. 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace, Edited with 
introduction and notes by Clement Lawrence 
Smith, Professor of Latin in Harvard Uni- 
versity. [College Series of Latin Authors.] 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 1894. Pp. Ilxxxvii, 
404. 


ALL readers of Horace remember the flood of 
malediction he pours upon a certain tree which 
nearly killed him by its fall. Ode after ode 
gives utterance to these bitter feelings. That 
the woodman of Hawarden, never so happy as 
in swinging his axe, should, in the fulness of 
time, appear among the translators of Horace, 
seems in accordance with the fitness of things. 
Mr. Gladstone lays down in his preface most 
judicious rules for a version of Rome’s solitary 
lyrist, beginning with the necessity of com- 
pression, a quality which not one of his own 
original works ever exhibited, and ending with 
melody, which indeed he has often introduced 
into his magnificent orations, but a melody con- 
structed in other keys and with other cadences 
than those of Horace. But when it comes to 
working out these rules, Mr. Gladstone has 
failed, as so many brilliant and sensitive minds 
have failed before him, in recalling even a 
shadow of the charm which invests every 
strain of the friend of Virgil and Mecenas. 
Compression he has sought to attain by de- 
stroying one of the most striking characteris- 
tics of English as opposed to Latin: he cuts 
out articles and particles with an unsparing 
hand, wherever their troublesome syllables 
would prolong his verse, till many of his lines 
read like a telegraphic message, as far removed 
as possible from the flow which is so marked a 
quality of Horace. And his own potent charm 
as an orator has scarcely a note in common 
with the charm of the hymn to Aphrodite or 
the odes to Dellius and Postumus, He has 
given his best energy to reproduce the sense 
and spirit of the original. He has drawn on 
the entire English vocabulary to avoid the 
elaborate circumlocutions of Francis, and he 
has wisely clung to the classic English metres, 
instead of straying off into the vagaries af 
Bulwer. He has, perhaps wisely again, made 
his metrical forms suit the temper of the odes, 
rather than use the same English form in- 
variably for the same Latin. He has done a 
great deal; but the delicacy, the flow, the tone 
hovering on the borders of jest and earnest, 
and passing so easily into either as the poet de- 
mands; the new richness given to common 
words, the simplicity which attends the intro- 
duction of strange ones—in a word, the charm 
—is no more attained by Mr. Gladstone than 
by his many predecessors. 

It would be unfair to give specimens of the 
worst failures—the mistakes in sense, the jolt- 
ing lines, the uncouth words, the un-English 
inversions, unfortunate exaggerations of such 
as are strange even in Latin. Not a few odes 
are sad travesties of beautiful originals ; and 








what is worst, Horace’s best odes suffer most. 
Asa not unfair specimen of the more success- 
ful efforts, take the appeal to the gods from 
Jam satis terris: 
Which god shall trembling Rome entreat 
A falling empire’s weight to bear? 


How vestals find petition meet 
For ears less open now to prayer? 


To whom shall Jove the charge assign 
Our crimes to cancel? Come at last 

With clouds, Apollo, Seer Divine, 
About thy shining shoulders cast. 


Or please it thee, fair Venus, come, 

To laugh with Sport and Cupid taught, 
Or Mars, our founder thou ; if Rome 

And thine own seed be worth a thought. 


Enough of thine insatiate swoop, 

Thy game of shout and burnished helm, 
And the fell rush of Marsian =e 

Their bleeding foes to overwhelm. 


Or, gentle Mata’s wingéd son, 
If with an altered form content, 
Deign to be Ceesar’s champion, 
Shrined in his earthly tenement. 


Long be thy joyous reign in Rome, 
Late the return to heaven be won, 

Nor earlier take thy passage home 
Our manners, foul with sin, toshun. 


As father and as prince abide, 
And here thy lofty triumphs gain, 
Nor let the Mede unpunished ride 
While Cesar lives, and lives to reign. 

In the first line, the word populus, so signi- 
ficant in Rome, is lost; in the third, Vesta’s 
name is transmuted to an adjective, as, in the 
third stanza, the adjective Erycina becomes 
Venus. ‘‘Cancel” is a poor substitute for 
expiandi, The second line in the stanza to 
Venus is a mere perversion; the fourth line to 
Mars is good, but the introduction of the 
name, and the changed position, sadly weaken 
the force of Auctor, The next stanza is full of 
non-existent and non-Horatian imagery, and 
“troop” is exactly wrong for peditis. In 
the next, ultor is not ‘‘champion.” ‘Shrined 
in his earthly tenement” is like Pope, or ra- 
ther Darwin, as an expansion of in terris. 
Then when we come to intersis populo Quirint, 
we are offered ‘‘ reign in Rome ”’—exactly what 
Augustus never dared to do, nor his best 
friends to propose; and the same blunder oc- 
curs in fe duce. Perhaps aura fairly suggests 
a voyage; but ‘‘take thy passage” is painfully 
suggestive of a ticket office; and ‘‘the return 
to heaven be won” may be very well when 
Augustus is compared to Pollux or Hercules, 
but wholly wrong when he is identified with 
Mercury. Yet the worst of these mistakes 
might pass if only the air, the tone, or the 
flow were Horatian. But it is not; and they 
must stand in their full shadow. 

Mr. Deazeley’s version of the first two books 
of Horace can hardly be called more successful 
than Mr. Gladstone’s. The translator has at- 
tempted some new forms, or rather new com- 
binations of ancient forms of metre, to repre- 
sent the Horatian strophes, but with scant suc- 
cess. Like his illustrious senior, he deals 
havoc, for the sake of compression, among the 
little words, and strains the English vocabu- 
lary, copious as it is, to give something of an 
equivalent for each Latin word. As far as the 
musit of his line goes, he need not fear a com- 
parison with the veteran. But thereis always 
the terrible doubt which Matthew Arnold 
raised about Sotheby’s and Wright's versions 
of the ‘Iliad’—if there was any reason for 
their existing. The original poems which 
make up the rest of his little volume are in 
very melodious verse. But the inspiration of 
them hardly springs straight from Homer, or 
Euripides, or even from Apollonius and Ovid. 
There is too much Tennyson and Swinburne 
read into the lines of the ancient Hellenic 
story. Better let the dreamy second-thought 
of our century seek no themes to invest with 
its haze earlier than King Arthur, and leave 
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Ariadne and Jason to “the pure light of an 
Ionian sky.” 

Mr. Graves’s very lively ‘Hawarden Ho- 
race’ consists of sixteen burlesque adaptations 
of as many odes of Horace, in the style of 
Thackeray’s play on “ Persicos odi.” Their 
Latin titles allindicate, not obscurely, public or 
private friends of Mr. Gladstone, and they are 
supposed to be written by him in the true spirit 
of Horace’s universally contented and mode- 
rate Epicureanism, in most amusing contrast 
tothe stately yet often passionate philosophy 
of the great man of whom they make fun. 
Mr. Gladstone has not been renowned for see- 
ing the humor of his antagonists; yet his clas- 
sigal sympathies must have kept him from 
taking offence at the wonderfully pat and 
melodious absurdities of Mr. Graves’s volume. 
It deserves to be bougbt and read by every 
Horatian, who, if he knows anything of English 
politics in the last ten years, must laugh till he 
cries over it. We select one of the shortest 
odes, simply because it is such, a version of 
‘Vile potabis,”” addressed ‘* Ad Amicum”—in 
other words, Sir John Acton, who, though a 
Roman Catholic, was made a peer by Mr. 
Gladstone: 

Dear Acton, next Wednesday at dinner, 
I cannot but honestly think, 
You'll find that my claret is thinner 
Than that you’re accustomed to drink. 
Twelve shillings a dozen it cost me 
That year—I remember it weil— 
When Oxford, that loved me yet lost me, 
Created you Hon. D.C. L. 
The cheers by your presence excited 
That filled the Sheldéonian dome, 
The Vatican vastly delighted, 
And sensibly gratified Rome. 
And so, for the savor historic 
That clings to my modest Bordeaux, 
You'll pardon its want of caloric, 
And vote it the choicest of Clos. 

While on the subject of Horace, it seems 
right to award a word of appreciative notice 
to the elegant and scholarly edition of the 
Odes and Epodes by Prof. C. L. Smith, known 
to all Harvard students for a quarter of a cen- 
tury as a devoted teacher of the poet’s works. 
Mr. Smith derived his appreciation of Horace 
from the late President Thomas Chase, one of 
our most thorough and refined scholars, and 
the pupil’s work is worthy of the master’s. To 
some of his variations on the conventional in- 
terpretations exception must be taken; espe- 
cially to that in Od. iii., 30, 2, where, after 
Kiessling, he makes sifu mean ‘‘ decay,” and 
translates ‘“‘ regali situ pyramidum altius,” 
“joftier than the royal crumbling of the pyra- 
mids,” i. e., ‘‘loftierthan the royal pyramids 
which will crumble.” If he accepts Marsi in 
Od, i, 2, 88, and vepris in i., 23, 5, against all 
the MSS., it seems amazing he should retain 
the all but impossible Apulicum in iii., 4, 4. 
He hardly appreciates, though stating it, the 
full force of the argument for rejecting two 
lines in iv., 8. As was pointed out in our re- 
cent review of a life of Cicero, it seems very 
unnecessary to depart from the practice of the 
elder historians, and designate the triumvir not 
only as ‘‘Octavius” and ‘‘Augustus,” but also 
as ‘‘Octavian.” He is undoubtedly called Oec- 
tavianus by Cicero and Pollio, to say nothing 
of later writers; but Cicero calls him Octavius 
almost alternately with the other, and the case 
of Brutus seems to show that the old name was 
frequently used after adoption had in strict- 
ness changed it. ° 


THOMPSON'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Sixteen Presidents, from 
Washington to Lincoln. By Richard W 
Thompson. 2 vols Indianapolis: The 


Bowen- Merrill Co. 18M. 


Recollections of 


THE title of this work is misleading, and 1s in 








fact a misnomer. Personal recollections of 
sixteen Presidents are almost totally wanting, 
and the disappointed reader will find merely a 
brief history of their several administrations 
The value of this history must of course de 
pend chiefly upon its trustworthiness in deal 
ing with matters of fact, and on this vital 
point we are sorry to find it disfigured by se- 
rious inaccuracies and mistakes. 

In referring tothe charter of a United States 
Bank, and the policy of protection and inter- 
nal improvements (i, 205-6), Mr. 
says: 


Thompson 


‘** All these measures, and others incident to 
them, were directly involved in the Presiden 
tial campaign of 1840, and were so fully dis- 
cussed before large audiences in every State 
and in almost every neighborhood, as well as 
in the newspapers, that the whole country was 
apprised of them, as well as of the arguments 
by which they were defended and assailed. | 
have personally participated somewhat active 
ly in sixteen Presidential campaigns, covering 
a period of more than threescore years, and I 
do not hesitate to affirm that I have never 
known one when the distinctive political issues 
involved were discussed and investigated with 
more thoroughness, . . . This is certain, 
as every survivor of that period will remem 
ber, that the opinions of Harrison upon all 
these questions were well understood by the 
public—for what he thought and believed with 
reference to them was made the special object 
of public inquiry.” 

The intelligent survivors of the year Ist 
will be amazed at these statements. The Har 
rison campaign was a national frolic Its 
orators talked eloquently about ‘the hard 
times,” and promised the people ‘* two dollars 
a day and roast beef” if they would e! 
‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 





The campaign 
was set to music, and the song seriously threat 
ened to drown the stump speech. The Whig 
masses did not want argument, because they 
believed the political millennium was at hand. 
and they preferred to revel in the anticipat 

of it. Mr. Thompson talks about ‘the dis 
tinctive political issues involved” 
convention which nominated Harrison avowed 
no principles whatever. He was not himself a 
Whig, but a strict-constructionist, who denied 
to the general Government all power except 
that which is erpress!y granted by the Consti- 
tution, and who boasted in his speeches that 
he had been educated in the school of the 
Henrys, the Masons, and the Jeffersons. Hi 
doubted the constitutionality of a national 
bank, and it could not be shown by his pub 
lished letters or any other satisfactory proof 
that he agreed with the Whigs on the policy of 
protection and internal improvements. — In- 
deed, it was his non-committalism on the lead 
ing Whig issues and his ‘‘ neutrality of tint 

which constituted his ‘‘ availability.” and led 
his managers to sacrifice Henry Clay in the 
Harrisburg convention, because of the right 
angled character of bis principles as a ps 
leader. 





As to Tyler, he was not a Whigin any 
sense, but a Democrat of the Nullification pat- 
tern. There was, in fact, but one issue on 
which the Whigs were perfectly agreed. and 
that was a change in the national administra 
tion. To call such a demonstration a cam 
paign of ideas and arguments is to trifle with 
the unquestionable facts of our history, and to 
bring into question the trustworthiness of Mr. 
Thompson's statements in dealing with other 
matters, 

Mr. Thompson's treatment of Van Buren is 
equally surprising and indefensible 
ing of his connection with Jackson and the ad 
vantages it gave him (i., 174), 


In speak- 


he savs: 
‘If the intelligent searcher of our history 


shall carefully keep these considerations in 











—— 


oe 


mind, he will find it difficult to escape the con 
viction that, if Van Buren had not been elect 
ed President in 18386, we should have escaped 
our late civil war. History is something of a 
labyrinth, yet it is not impossible, in tracing 
the course of events, to discover the poin 
where they work together and establish, as 
Well as illustrate, its philosophy.” 





In support of this view, he cites the fact that 
in 1836 both houses of Congress disclaimed any 
right to meddle with slavery in the States ot 
in the District of Columbia, and that the House 
of Representatives adopted -Pinckney's res 
tion (afterwards known as therton’s Ua 
Rule), which was finally abrogated 

Adams. On the 
basis of this action Mr. Thompson thinks a 


leadership of John Quincy 


tinal settlement of the slavery 


juesti 
tainable, and would have been established but 
for the pernicious efforts of Van Buren, in tt 
interest of his own ambition, to make the px 
ple of the South believe that the N 


States were hostile to tl mstitut 


These views are so amaring that it is dif ult 


to see how any student of American polities 


could ever have embraced them. History 
indeed be ** somethin fa labvrintl has 
led Mr. Thompson so far astrav. Such a pea 
ffering as the surrender of the right of } 
tion and the freedom of debate ud oniva 
ravate and intensify the strife between t! 
sections As to the ivil war, Van } 

‘ ld neither produce nor prevent the t 
trop! f the simple reas that it was ft 
mitcome of the anti-slavery nilict, which had 
its genesis in the concessions made to slavery 
n the formation of the Constitution \ man 


who undertakes to write the history of sixteen 
and made mistakes, and this 
is true all our famous public men; but he 
was aman of undoubted abilit 


vate life was without reproach, 
‘dof bis administration will compare favora 


¥v with that of a majority of his successors 


On the slavery question he was not preemi- 
nently unfaithful to freedom. He opposed the 
peal of the Missouri Compromise of 1820 


On the great and vital issue involved in the 
annexation of Texas he took the right sic 
and maintained it in the face of the anathemas 
vf the South. Of all this Mr. Thompson seems 
to know nothing, while charging him with fo 
menting a sectional strife which threatened 
the existence of the Union for the despicable 


purpose 


of improving his chances for office 





Mr. Thompson reiterates the charge which 
he has been repeating for fifty years, that the 
Liberty party defeated Clay in 1844. He has 
loubtless fully persuaded himself that this 
harge is true; but the fact is that Clay de 
feated himself by his vacillating course on the 
question of annexing Texas, as shown in his 
famous Alabama letters, which sorely grieved 
and disappointed many of his best Whig friends 
in the free States and fairly justified the ac- 
tion of the Liberty party. Mr. Thompson’s 
partisan zeal as an old Whig blinds his eyes to 
other facts which easily account for Clay’s de- 
feat, such as Polk’s Kane letter, which rallied 
the Democrats of Pennsylvania to his support 
under the banner of ‘ Polk, Dallas, and the 
Tariff of 1842, the Plaquemine frauds in 
Louisiana, engineered by John Slidell, and the 
influence of Nativism, which had just broken 
out in our great cities and become a political 
power. All these were added to the heavy 
weights under which the Whig craft went 
down; but Mr. Thompson can see only the 
baleful hand of Abolitionism in accounting for 
the fall of his :dolized leader 
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Mr. Thompson's statements in dealing with 
the administrations of Taylor and Fiilmore 
(ii., 315) are equally surprising. He says: 

**Each of the compromise measures, in the 
order in which they were passed, became the 
law by his [Fillmore’s] approval. In this re- 
spect he acted ip precise conformity to the line 
of policy which Taylor bad indicated, so that, 
in so far as the slavery question was involved, 
the two administrations were in full accord, 
That be thereby caused some dissatisfaction in 
the North is undoubtedly true, but this came 
from the ‘Barnburners,’ as they were called, 
who bad rallied to the support of Van Buren, 
and who, while they did not receive the popu- 
lar vote of a single State, kept up their organi- 
zation, well knowing that it had a t vofold ef- 
fect—to divide the North and solidify the 
South, This, however, did not drive him from 
his course, and at this point im his bistory he 
exhibited, as it has always seemed to me, the 
very highest and most commendable qualities 
of statesmanship.” 


This is not history, but fiction. The admi- 
nistrations of Taylor and Fillmore in dealing 
with the slavery question were in direct anta- 
gonism. ‘Taylor's plan of settlement looked to 
the early admission of California and New 
Mexico as States, without the slightest execu- 
tive dictation or intermeddliog with their 
action as Territories. He thought California 
was entitled to be admitted at once, on the 
merits of its application, aud that it should 
not be loaded down with a Texas Boundary 
Bill, a new Fugitive Slave Law, or any action 
by Congress affecting the question of slavery 
in these Territories. He was, therefore, utter 
ly opposed to Mr. Clay’s scheme of compro 
mise, which Senator Benton derisively named 
his ‘Omnibus Bill.” This position exasperated 
Jefferson Davis and the extremists of the South, 
whose attempt to intimidate the President only 
made him more invincible. Clay and several 
of his compromise associates also completely 
lost their temper, and spoke of him with scorn 
and contempt, while both Northern and Sou’ b- 
ern members saw that the President’s scheme 
of settlement would in all probability secure 
our Territories to freedom and free labor. It 
was a critical time in the anti slavery conflict, 
for it became evident on all sides that the 
President would never surrender; and when 
he died, *‘ Clay’s Omnibus,” as Prof. Von Holst 
left iu a swamp,” 
where, there is every reason believe, it 
would have remained if Gen. Taylor had not 
died at that critical moment. The Barnburn- 
ers were dissatisfied with Fillmore because he 
repudiated the policy of his predecessor, and 
even the Free Soil members of Congress, who 
had zealously opposed Taylor's election, were 


declares, ‘* was stickiog 


to 


now his best friends. His sympathies were 


with them, and when Fillmore turned bis back 


upon his antislavery professions as a New 
York Whig, the leading anti-slavery men 


throughout the country denounced him as an 
apostate, as they afterwards denounced Web 
ster for his seventh of March speech. To say 
that Fillmore “acted in precise conformity to 
the line of policy which Taylor indicated,” and 
that, ‘so far as the slavery question was in- 
volved, the two administrations were in full 
accord,” is to make a jest of history. It pro- 
faves the pame of Taylor by linking it wi ha 
pohey which he indignantly spurned; while it 
seeks to whitewash the memory of Fillmore as 
the champion of the compromise of 1850, 

But our space precludes further criticism in 
detail. In the matter of style the work is fairly 
well done, and the interest is well sustained. 
The account of the trial of John Quincy 
Adams is especially graphic and fascinatirg 
The radical fault of this history, as we have 
already indicated, is its lack of moral tone. 
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Its atmosphere, so to speak, is unhealthy. What 
the writer thinks about negro slavery, aud 
whether he believes the civil war was caused 
by the abolitionists or the slaveholders, are 
matters about which the reader is left to his 
conjectures, The fatherly tenderness with 
which be speaks of Pierce, Fillmore, and Bu- 
chanan 1s equally -characteristic, and is in 
striking contrast with Hildreth and Von Holst, 
who have set us the wholesome example of un- 
sparingly telling the truth about our public 
men. Indeed, Mr. Thompson’s point of view has 
tainted his entire work. His early devotion to 
slavery has never been cooled, and constantly 
broods over his pages. While in Congress in 
1842 he voted to censure Mr. Giddings for in- 
troducing his Creole resolutions. He opposed 
the Free Soil movement of 1848, aud has been 
the defender of the Compromise of 1850 ever 
since its adoption. He was a zealous champion 
of the Indiana Black Laws. He justified the re 

peal of the Missouri Compromise, and con 

demned all organized movements in the free 
States to make Kansas free. He declared that 
the refusal to admit Kansas as a State on ac 

count of slavery would be a virtual dissolution 
of the Union. He believed the slaveholders 
had as perfect a right to take their slaves into 
the Territories and hold them there, as the peo- 
ple of the free States had to do the same with 
their cattle. He argued that the discussion of 
the slavery question by the people of the free 
States was unconstitutional, and that slavery 
was sanctioned by Abraham and the patri- 
archs, as well as by Christ and his Apostles; 
while it involved no moral question whatever. 
He believed the South had always acted gene- 
rously towards the North, and never comimit- 
ted any aggressions upon her rights, but that 
the North had always been the aggressor. He 
was a Know-Nothing leader in 1856, and one 
of the State electors for Fillmore, and in 1860 
be took the field for Bell and Everett, and de- 
nounced the Republican leaders as nullifiers 
and disuniouists. That a writer with sucha 
moral outfit and surveying the field of politics 
from such a standpoint could write American 
history truly, was to be expected only by the 
believers in the miraculous; while his recog- 
nized leadership in a party which was founded 
nearly balf a century ago by Lincoln, Seward, 
Sumner, and Chase, and which prides itself on 
the emancipation of 4,000,000 slaves, is a 
frightful illustration of the truth that *‘ poli 
tics makes strange bedfellows,” or a melar- 
choly confession of party degeneracy. 


The Life of Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, Dublin. By Henry Craik. 2d edi 
tion, with portraits, 2 vols. Macmillan & 

Co, 1894, 


TuERE are two ways of writing biography, 
both good, If Mr. Forster had comp!eted bis 
Lafe of Swift, we should have had a vivid pic- 
ture, not only of the man. but of the time. We 
should have been introduced to Addison, Pope, 
Steele, Arbuthnot, Sheridan, as they lived and 
talked, and should have watched the bewilder- 
ing shifts and changes of politics as the politi- 
cal kaleidoscope kept turning. But such a 
book would have been at least twice as bulky 
as that before us. Mr, Craik has limited him- 
self to the facts of Swift's life, with no more 
extraneous matter than is necessary for under- 
standing the story. But he has spared no 
pains in collecting his material : he has sifted 
and weighed the evidence on doubtful points 
with laudable candor; and while a conscien- 





tious endeavor to get at the exact truth is ap- 





parent throughout, his attitude towards his 
subject is distinctly sympathetic and friendly. 
The result is that we lay down the book with a 
worse impression of Swift than that produced 
by the lurid painting of Macaulay. Macau- 
lay, when handling a Tory, and especially an 
apostate from the Whigs, never shrinks from 
suppression, distortion, or insinuation: he dips 
his brush in the darkest colors. For this per- 
sonal equation the reader is ready to make the 
necessary allowances; but when we find a 
friend and apologist making no better defence 
than is made here, the case, we feel, must be 
bad indeed. 

We are not disposed to pass any barsh judg- 
ment on Swift's political career. Whether he 
quitted the Whig party because the Tories 
seemed then to hold the winnivg hand, or be- 
cause it had not done enough for him, or from 
some more creditable motive, is not now of 
much account. Political disloyalty was epi- 
demic, and almost everybody of mark was 
mixed up in questionable intrigues, if not tam- 
pering with positive treason. Enthusiasm of 
all kinds was dead, and nobody was willing 
to be a martyr for a cause that he only half be- 
lieved in. Theonly real loyalty left was with 
the uncompromising Jacobites, and their cause 
was as hopeless as it was insensate. Swift was 
at best but a half-hearted Whig, and the 
change was not great toa half-hearted Tory. 

But it is his personal relations that give the 
dark side to Swift's character. It is clear that 
he was selfish, callous, and vain to an extra- 
ordinary degree; bitterly and implacably re- 
senting the least slight to bimself, and bru- 
tally indifferent to the feelings or the rights 
of others. So conspicuous are these traits that 
his friendly biographer has to invent special 
pleas for him—that an extraordinary genius 
like Swiftcannot be judged by ordinary stan- 
dards, and that bis cruelty to friends and kin- 
dred was a kind of self-torture practised for the 
discipline of his own soul. For example, just 
when he felt that his foot was on the ladder 
which led to promotion, his only sister married 
acurrier of Dublin. True, he was a man of 
education, well to-do, and moving in respecta- 
But disgust at this alliance with 
a base mechanic craft was enough to cancel 
all ties of blood, and Swift broke off all con- 
nection with his sister for ever. It is true 
that when, by her husband’s bankruptcy and 
death, was left a penniless widow, he 
allowed her a pension; but he saw her no 
more, nor otherwise recognized her existence. 
As Mr. Craik puts it, ‘‘ with his usual self-tor- 
ture, he refused himself the boon of personal 
affection for the one really close relation that 
he possessed.” 

The episode of Miss Waring is still more 
characteristic. When Swift was only the 
poor prebendary of Kilroot, on a stipend of 
£100, he made passionate love to this lady, 
The lady did not at 
So the mat- 
ter rested till he had been taken into the ser- 
vice of Lord Berkeley, bad accompanied that 
nobleman to England, and the vision of politi- 


ble society. 


she 


who bad some fortune. 
once either accept or rejeet him, 


cal.preferment and fortune was before bim. 
Then be ‘‘ found it needful to put a period” to 
this encumbering affair, and wrote to his 
‘*Varina” that he doubted her fitness to be 
his wife, and that the idea had better be given 
up; but if she is disposed to insist on it, he is 
willing to take her, ‘- without regarding whe- 
ther your person be beautiful or your fortune 
large.” Such a letter, the candid biographer 
admits, would have been brutalin any one but 
Swift; with him it is ‘-unsparing truthful- 
ness,” combined with imperviousness to sympa- 
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thy. It is true, he showed the same callous- 
ness of heart where his own interest was not 
concerned, as is seen in that passage in his 
journal where he chuckles over the fact that 
he had arrived just in time to prevent the 
secretary from signing the pardon of a man 
condemned to be hanged. He knew nothing 
of the man except that he was ‘‘a fiddler,” 
‘‘and so,” he triumphantly ends, ‘‘he shall 
swing.” Mr. Craik does not mention this very 
characteristic anecdote, so we do not know 
whether he would call it an antinomy of ge- 
nius or an act of spiritual discipline. 

The circumstances involving the deepest 
blot on Swift’s fame, his heartless treatment 
of Vanessa, are conscientiously related and 
his conduct but faintly excused. ‘‘He hu- 
mored her passion,” and ‘‘it played only on 
the outside of his life,” we are told. He kin- 
dled and cherished the affection of a pure and 
tender woman, allowed ber passion to grow 
unchecked, and then killed her as cruelly as if 
he had plunged a dagger into her confiding 
heart ; and we are told that she was the un- 
happy victim of ‘‘the self-absorbed loneliness 
of genius.” No doubt; but might this not 
have been expressed in directer phrase ” 

Mr. Craik is convinced of Swift’s marriage 
to Stella, and states the arguments very fully 
in an appendix. We cannot see that the case 
has been made out on either side, but incline 
to doubt the marriage. There might be rea- 
sons why Swift should not marry; but we can 
see none why the pair should go through a 
form which was but the mockery of a holy rite, 
which in no respect changed their relations, 
and was to be kept for ever secret. For our own 
part, we believe Swift to have been absolutely 
incapable of love to man or to woman, as he 
was incapable of that self-abnegation which is 
love’s essence. He liked dearly to be flattered 
and caressed, to have great lords call him 
‘* Jonathan,” to have ministers ask his advice, 
and duchesses solicit his acquaintance; and he 
liked to write about all this to Stella, and tell 
her how he despised them all. And when, after 
all, no bishopric fell to his share, and he saw 
that an Irish deanery was the highest point of 
all his greatness, then he tells us that he de- 
spises and loathes mankind. Is this the misan- 
thropy of Timon or of Apemantus 

Swift’s unquestioned power of attracting 
and imposing on both men and women must 
have been due to some personal quality which 
we seek in vain in his His political 
tracts, vigorously as they are written, show no 
deeper statesmanship than temporary expe 
diency; his satires bitter and usually 
coarse lampoons, with neither the energy of 
Dryden nor the keenness of Pope. The * Tale 
of a Tub,’ by many thought his best work, 
fails to leave any permanent impression on the 
reader beyond that of a series of bitter gibes 
without unity or definite purpose. But on 
thing he certainly did, and we thank him fo 
it: at a time when elegance was thought to b 
allin all in writing, he showed what power 
lay in a simple virile style, and what plain, 


works. 


are ll 


} 


homely words could do when managed by a 
master’s hand. His style alone preserves his 
works from joining that respectable company 
on the shore of Lethe, of ** books whi 
gentleman’s library should be without.” 





Criticisms on cary The wht a 
Thinkers. Selected from the Spectator. By 
Richard Holt Hutton. 2 vols. Macmillan 
& Co, 1894. 

Mr. Hvtton’s essays are excellent spe 

of the best sort of 


Contemp 
i 


critical and controversial 
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writing. His plain, straightforward, and very 
lucid style is an admirable vehicle for what he 
has to say about the thought and thinkers of 
the day. No one can read these volumes with 
out becoming impressed with the very agreea- 
ble feeling that his own power of criticism 
has been heightened by the perusal. 

On the whole, we have found what we may 
call the non-literary essays the best—for in 
stance, those on Carlyle and Mill. Here Mr. 
Hutton is thoroughly at home. In his literary 
criticism he is apt to be a little too deep—will 
ing enough, perhaps, to recognize the fact that 
literature should be judged as literature—re 
cognizing the danger of groping about for ex- 
planations of the character of the tinished pro- 
duct in that of the man himself—but still dis 
satisfied unless he is sure that his plummet bas 
got a little lower down than all the other plum 
mets. For criticism of a poet like Burns, for 
instance, Matthew Arnold is enough. He may 
be right when he discovers ** Tam o’ Shanter ” 
a more genuine literary product than *'A 
Man for a’ That”; but Mr. 
Hutton adds to this that in the latter poem 
Burns was 


Man's a when 


expressing ‘“‘what he wished to 
feel, but on the whole did not succeed in feel 
ing, though it would have been bette rife r him 


if he had succeeded,” we feel that real 





are beyond our depth, and cannot help sus 
pecting that Mr. Hutton is too. If Burns had 
succeeded in feeling what he wished to feel 
but did not, 
as aman anda poet, but he would obviously 
1 poet 


and what he would have been had he been not 





it might have been better f 


bave been a totally different man an 
Burns, but somebody else, 


it seems idle to spe 


culate. Of course it is absurd to say that you 
shall not examine Burns's poetry in the light 
We 


perhaps, prevent the one from influencing our 


of what we know about his life annot, 


judgment of the other; but certainly no habit is 
more apt to warp the mind, especially of the 
English-speaking critic, 


add, so fosters the power of seeing extremely 


and nothing, we may 
far into millstones. 

But 
that is, 


when Mr. Hutton is in his own field 


when he is discussing pure thought 
master 


he isa His essays on Mill and Car 


ly le are excellent 


specimens of rit smn Of a 


very keen kind. A better analysis and expla 
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freedom of will, and ina future hfe. In lo 
chopping on these subjects he is indeed an ex 
pert controversialist. Perhaps he has at times 


a tendency to be what Carlyle called ‘saw 


‘ 
e | 


dustish,” but that is almost inherent in con 
versial writings on these subjects. Very likely 
also, he is here and there unfair—as, for 

stance, in his attack on utilitarianism a 
which his ac 


tainly a caricature 


unt of that philosophy is cer 
But in the main, as a 
n he is verv successful 


champion of religi 


United States; Facts and figures strat 
the physical geography of the intry and 
its material resources. Supplement | 
Population, Immigratior Irrigatiot Ry 
J. D. Whitney. Boston: Littl i wn & 
Co, ISM. 

WiTHIN the past few vears large a nts 

money have been voted by Congress f tt 


investigation of the Various phases of the i 


rigation problen These appropriations hav 
been urged on the ground that Was t futy 
of the Government to find sot wav bv wl 
the water necessary for agriculture, whi 





nature had denied to the arid and semi-arid 

regions, could) be artificially sup) { 1 

two methods by which more water ant 
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{ artesian Wells, and a Vv Vv strong i lar 
vy f e@NXists fal arts of the iti 
that there is a grea flow beneath tl 
plains stituting actual rivers wl \ 

o wret vals exceeds that of 
? = t < Y 
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| asing t va piv the arid reg 
w ma \ t ler t lirection 
tt part f Agri ture and the United 
States (ve al Survey, but reports hav: 
iulso been issued by va s other Government 
part tsand by Congress mimnittees 
In tl sent supplement to } le work on 
| the physical geography and nu I resources 
} t United States, which has n already 
| not 1 these aolun ISs89), Prof. J. D 
|} Whitnev has voted most of S space toa cri 
it xamination of these var s reports and 

a discuss ft lifferent phases of the irri 

t He shows that the popula 
} ld 1 low an absurd one, and that 
vi fess ientit arguments tha 

1 Wittig ivorot it by oneof the sp 
| gents in char f thisi estivation are in 
edur from erroneous premises 
| He considers that, except under the most fa 
| vorable geological conditions, the supply of 
lw ater from artesian wells cannot be expected 
to be sulliment for agricultural uses, and even 
then only for very limited areas. He points 
it, moreover, that irrigation under some con 

| ditions, especially when the waters carry acon 
siderable amount of certain classes of impuri- 
ties in solution, may be hurtful rather than 
beneficial to the soil, as has been practically 
lemonstrated in India. The breaking of the 
| Johnstown and Hassayampa dams has shown 
| what a danger storage reservoirs may be tothe 
inhabitants of the valleys below, and demon 
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strated the necessity of careful construction 
and constant watching by competent engineers. 
On the other hand, the experience of Eastern 
cities in building reservoirs for increasing 
their water-supply gives an idea of the enor- 
mous sums involved, should the building and 
contro] of storage reservoirs in the West be 
assumed by Government, as would seem to be 
the logical outcome of these investigations. 

In an appendix Prof. Whitney discusses the 
broader question ‘‘ whether changes of climate 
can be brought about by the agency of man.” 
Here again he puts himself on record in oppo- 
sition to a popularly accepted theory, in that 
he gives his reasons for disbelieving that the 
planting of trees will have any effect in per- 
manently increasing the rainfall in a given 
region, and shows that the statement, made 
by so high a scientific authority as the chief 
signal-officer of the army, that the rainfall in 
the semi-arid region bas increased since its oc- 
cupation and cultivation, is not supported, but 
even controverted, by facts. He doubts, even, 
what has been so generally believed as to be 
almost an axiom of physical geography, that 
deforestation has been the real cause of in- 
creasing aridity in certain regions of the world 
during historical times. 

Prof. Whitney’s criticisms deserve careful 
consideration by those who are called upon to 
direct legislation with regard to irrigation, 
not only for their high scientific authority, but 
because of their freedom from any suspicion 
of being influenced by interested motives. 





The Liberation of Italy: 1815-1870. By the 
Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. 
London. New York: Scribners. 1894. 

CouNTESS CESARESCO has given us a story, 

rather than a history, of Italy’s struggle for 

unity and independence, and it is, in many re- 
spects, a well-told story. The only existing 
works in English with which it may be said 

to compete are Probyn’s ‘Italy: 1815 to 1878,’ 

which is more formal, and Miss Godkin’s ‘ Life 

of Victor Emanuel.’ Countess Cesaresco en- 
livens her narrative with anecdote, and with 
expressions of her personal preferences and 
antipathies, much more than Probyn does, and 
we have found it much more entertaining to 
read. It should be added that it is a quarter 

larger than his, which allows her to pursue a 

different treatment. 

The early part of the Countess’s narrative 
lacks charm and effectiveness. She does not 
sufficiently emphasize the lesson taught by the 
abortive insurrections in 1820, 1821, and 1831; 
and when she comes to the great Year of Re- 
volutions, 1848-9, she does not show how each 
of the parties had its trial and was found 
wanting.’ By no mere coincidence was it that 
ultra-radical democrats controlled Piedmont, 
Tuscany, and Rome in March, 1849. Possibly 
the entangled events of that epoch could not 
be satisfactorily unravelled in the course of 
seventy printed pages; certainly, the story of 
Italy can be told much more clearly after 1849, 
with Piedmont the acknowledged leader, than 
before that time, when there are the doings 
of half-a-dozen states and as many factious to 
be chronicled. Beginning with the campaign 
of 1859, the work shows a marked improve- 
ment, perhaps because the author was herself 
a witness of the events she describes, and 
glows in remembering the emotions which 
every Italian and every lover of Itaty then 
felt. She brings out, more distinctly than 
has yet been done in English, the very tick- 
lish, uncertain, and dangerous position of the 
Italian cause after the peace ef Villafranca, 
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and again before Garibaldi surrendered his 
dictatorship in Naples, and during Rattazzi’s 
wild-cat administrations. She devotes more 
space than usual to the mismanaged campaign 
of 1866—an episode which is usually passed 
over with meagre mention, although at Lissa 
in that year was fought the last great naval 
battle—and her account of the Mentana fiasco 
is disproportionately detailed. In general 
we find her verdicts safe. She gives duecredit 
to the various elements which went to the 
making of Italy, but it is evident that Gari- 
baldi is her hero, and that Cavour and Maz- 
zini kindle less enthusiasm in her, though she 
acknowledges their indispensable work. 

The style in which the book is written would 
fit short essays better than an-extended his- 
tory. Obvious sarcasm, at times scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from persiflage, fails in the long 
run to enliven ; of this rhetorical instrument 
the Countess makes frequent use. She does 
not lack earnestness, but she sometimes lacks 
skill to express it. On the other hand, many 
of her epigrammatic phrases are more than 
clever, because they are more than half true. 
Thus, she says of the English volunteers who 
arrived a day too late to join Garibaldi in the 
battle of the Volturno: ‘‘ Had they been in 
time for the fight, they would doubtless have 
left a brighter record than the only one which 
they did leave—that of being out of place'ina 
country where wine was cheap.” But to an 
historical student the most characteristic, if 
not irritating, quality in the book is the glib- 
ness with which the Countess asserts facts for 
which she produces no authority. When she 
tells us, for instance, that at such a date Victor 
Emanuel carried on secret intrigues with Maz- 
zini, of which even the royal ministers had no 
knowledge, we naturally expect to learn where 
she got this information ; but she never conde- 
scends to footnotes. Herein she makes a great 
mistake. If she has had, as she implies in her 
preface, access to sources hitherto unbroached, 
she ought at least to cite them. That she 
ignores this practice may be due to the fact 
that she grew up in a generation which did not 
teach women the difference between fact and 
opinion in matters of evidence. 

Numerous misprints and inaccuracies might 
be pointed out, but a more serious defect is the 
lack of an index. Will British authors and 
publishers never develop an intellectual con- 
science? Good type and paper and photo- 
gravures of Garibaldi, Mazzini, Cavour and 
Victor Emanuel—all but the last of which are 
very good—make the volume attractive, and 
the last word we shall say about it is that it is 
worth reading. 





The Hero of Esthonia, and Other Studies in 
the Romantic Literature of that Country. 
Compiled from Esthonian and German 
Sources. By W.F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.E.S., 
etc,, corresponding member of the Finnish 
Literary Society. London: John C. Nimmo. 
2 vols. 

THIS extremely interesting and valuable con- 

tribution to the literature of folk-lore is the 

outcome, Mr. Kirby informs us in his preface, 
of his studies in Finnish popular tales. He 
had expected to find in the ‘ Kalevipoeg’ mere- 
ly an Esthonian variant of the Finnish epic, 
the ‘ Kalevala,’ of which he is preparing a 
critical English edition; but he found it so dis- 
similar, and at the same time so interesting, 
when divested of the tedious and irrelevant 
matter which has been added to the main story, 
that he decided to publish a full account of it 
in prose, especially as nothing of the kind has 





yet been attempted in English, beyond a few 
casual magazine articles. To his translation 
of the ‘ Kalevipoeg’ the author has added a 
selection from the great mass of Esthonian folk- 
tales, which have never appeared in English, 
with a few ballads and short poems. How 
great is the mass of Esthonian folk-lore, much of 
which has not yet been published even in its 
native garb, may be judged from the collection 
of Pastor Jacob Hurt and his coadjutors alone, 
As the result of three and a half years’ work. 
Pastor Hurt possesses more than 20,000 items 
of epics, lyrics, wedding songs, and so forth; 
about 3,000 tales, 18,000 proverbs, and 20,000 
riddles, besides a large collection of magical 
formule, superstitions, andthelike. Published 
collections in Esthonian and German augment 
these figures, already sufficiently surprising 
for the small tract of country represented on 
the helpful sketch-map appended to the book. 
Scientific interest in their national folk-lore 
was first aroused among Esthonians about the 
year 1538; popular interest is of even more 
recent date. 

The ‘ Kalevipoeg,’ or Lay of the Son of Ka- 
lev, consists of twenty cantos and about 19,000 
verses. The metre is the eight syllable trochaic, 
the commonest metre of the Esthonians and 
the Finns, which Longfellow rendered familiar 
to us in ‘Hiawatha.’ In the sketch of the na- 
tional mythology which he prefixes, and which 
is of special interest to students of the ‘ Kale- 
vala’ as explaining the similarities to and vari- 
ations from the inhabitants of the Finnish 
Olympus, Mr. Kirby states his belief that 
Finnish and Esthonian religion can be traced 
through four well-marked stages: (1) Fetish- 
ism; (2) Nature-worship; (3) The transitional 
stage marked in the ‘ Kalevala,’ where the 
heroes sometimes pray to the gods in conven- 
tional Christian phraseology, and at other 
times try to compel their assistance by invo- 
cations and spells; (4) Medizval Christianity. 
The ‘ Kalevipoeg’ is a much more archaic and 
more heathenish poem than the ‘ Kalevala.’ 
The mythical hero, of gigantic size, whose ad- 
ventures are contained in this national epic of 
Esthonia, is supposed to have ruled over the 
country in its days of independence and pros- 
perity. He is evidently the Kullervo of the 
Finnish ‘ Kalevala,’ and is called by his patro- 
nymic, Kalevipoeg, or Kalevide, the son of Ka- 
lev. Witchcraft, sorcerers, visits to the under- 
world, the uprooting of gigantic oaks, the rescue 
of fair maidens and other oppressed persons, and 
the other ingredients of epic lays, including the 
death of the supernatural hero, are all pre- 
sent in the ‘Kalevipoeg.’ But there is a cer- 
tain freshness of invention and a poetry about 
them which make these volumes most delight- 
ful reading. 

The same can be said of the folk-tales. It 
might have been supposed that these tales of 
Finnish-Ugrian origin would be affected by 
the Slavic folk-lore of their neighbors, the 
Russians. But the author is quite correct in 
stating that there is hardly an element of re- 
semblance, in either the tales or the epic ‘ Ka- 
levipoeg,’ to the corresponding departments 
of folk-lore in Russia. What few foreign 
elements are visible are apparently, says Mr. 
Kirby, Scandinavian or German; but he fre- 
quently calls attention in his notes to resem- 
blances with the ‘Thousand and One Nights’ 
Entertainment.’ There are counterparts to 
Cinderella, Blue Beard, and Tieck’s well known 
story of ‘‘ The Elves” (which must have been 
derived from a common source with its Estho- 
nian version called ‘‘ The Wood of Tontla”), 
and to other cosmopolitan stories. 

It would be difficult to find anything more 
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delicately beautiful and poetic than the story 
which relates how ‘‘The Milky Way” came 
into existence. Lindu, the Queen of the Birds, 
after rejecting the North Star, the Moon, and 
the Sun, accepts the wooing of the Northern 
Light. But the Northern Light must journey 
back towards midnight; he cannot tarry. He 
promises to return soon for the wedding and 
carry the maiden home. Lindu makes all her 
preparations, but the winter passes; then the 
spring passes. Summer arriyes, but the bride 
groom comes not. Lindu sits in the meadow 
by the river in her bridal robes, veil, and 
wreath, her tears streaming in little brooks, 
and heedless of her charges, the birds, who 
fly about from place to place, not knowing 
what to do, whither te migrate, where to tind 
their food. Her father, Ukko (the Old God), 
the supreme deity, commands the winds to 
bring her to him. The winds bear her gently 
to heaven, where they set her down in the 
blue firmament. There dwells Lindu_ still, in 
a heavenly pavilion. Her white bridal veil 
spreads from one end of the heavens to the 
other, and he who lifts his eyes to the Milky 
Way beholds the maiden in her bridal robes. 
Thence she still directs the birds on their long 
migrations. She gazes at and waves her hand 
to the Northern Light, and in winter the 
Northern Light visits and asks after his bride, 
but they may not hold their wedding. 

Hardly inferior are the legend called ‘'The 
Maiden at the Vaskjala Bridge,” which ex- 
plains how the woman came in the Moon, 
and ‘‘ The Song-God's Departure”; while ‘‘ The 
Moon-Painter,” which relates how there came 
to be a man in the Moon, is a good specimen of 
the ingenious and entertaining class of legends. 
It is seldom that such a delightful and harm- 
less collection of folk-tales is published. It 
would seem as if a selection of them, properly 
illustrated by an artist of fantastic imagina- 
tion, ought to prove successful if issued as a 
new book of fairy-tales for children and adults. 





A Concordance to the Poetical Works of John 
Milton. By Jobn Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D. 
London: Sonnenschein; New York: Mac- 
millan. 1894. 

THE late compiler of this work reproaches a 

forerunner, Mr. G. L. Pendergrast, who pub 

lished a concordance to Milton in 1857 at 

Madras (where Dr. Bradshaw's own labor also 

was performed), with having left his editing 

to the printers, ‘‘ who apparently cut off from 
either end of a quotation such words as would 
not fit into a line of the Concordance, thus 
rendering it necessary for one consulting the 
work to refer in most cases to the passage in 

Milton.” Strange to say, his own priuted 

Concordance is strictly one-line, with occa- 

sional bald fragmentariness like this under 


tangles, ‘‘in ft. and made™; under peri/, ** and 


p. great provoked who thus.” The conse 
quence is, that no one can browse with delight 


in these pages as he can in Bartlett's Con 
cordance to Shakspere. The compression is 
sometimes reached by omissions, indicated by 
dots. There is no key to the initials which de 
note the several works quoted from 

There is not much more to be said about this 
undertaking in itself considered. Its utilitvis 
obvious, both as an index and philologically in 
comparison with other concordances, of which, 
for the latter purpose, we capnot have t 
many. We have runthrough the short letter 
Q in this work and in Abbott's Concordance to 
Pope. Milton employs but 32 separate words 
to Pope's 40; he has 12 which are lackin 


Pope, Pope bas 13 which are 


iacaing ib Hin 








The 


including quality, quarter (of time), queer, 
query, quibbles, quickness, quill (pen), quiver 
vb.). Quality seems strangely disused by 
Milton, considering how copiously Shakspere 


Nation. 


presses it into service. But Shakspere’s veca- 
bulary admits under @ 47 words not to be 
found in Milton, of which all but 10 are in 
vogue today. Shakspere, like Pope, has no 
use for Milton’s quill (the musical attachment 
like Milton, but unlike Pope, for queer, query, 
and quibbles. There is no end to considerations 
like these, for which, in the fore part of the 
alphabet, we may turn to Dr. Murray's Dic 
tionary in connection with the above-named 
concordances. 


The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era: 89 
1815. By J. H. Rose, M.A., University Ex 
tension Lecturer in Modern History. Cam 
bridge (Eng.): The University Press; New 
York: Macmillan. IS. 

THE aim of the Cambridge Historical Series, 

which this volume begins, and of which Prof 

G.W. Prothero is the editor, is to describe Euro 

pean aad colonial history from about the tif- 

teenth century. Mr. Rose’s treatment of his 
subject is fresh and vigorous, but the special 
value of his book comes from his interest in 
the economic side of the struggle between Na 
poleon and England. This has enabled him to 
give greater intelligibility to Napoleon's later 
career. The prevalent opinion which attri 
butes the wars after 1807 to an insatiable and 
reckless ambition he rejects, and clearly shows 
that they were due to the necessities of that 
Continental system by which the Emperor 
sought to humble the mistress of theseas. The 
degree to which Mr. Rose, has enhanced the 
interest of his book by turning aside from the 
beaten paths of military and political bistory 
leads one to wish he had departed more radi 
cally still, and had not simply summed up so 
cial changes, but had described them. The 
effect of the Continental system upon the de 
velopment of manufactures in France and Ger 
many has received no adequate treatment in 

English. It is difficult to find out to what ex- 

tent internal free trade prevailed throughout 

the Empire and its vassal States, and vet this 
is a question of the first importance 

The weakest partof Mr. Rose's book is bi 
description of the Revolution in France. His 
lack of interest in it is shown by the fact that 
the Wa 
terloo campaign as to the history of France 
from the treason of Dumouriez in March, 

1793, to the end of the Convention in October, 

1795. Various statements in these meagre 
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he devotes exactly the same space to 


pages are open to objection ; as, for example 
the assertion that ‘‘the records of the Com- 
mune show a careful preparation for” the 
September massacres. Doubtless the Com- 
mune can be held responsible because it did 
not effectually prevent these massacres, but 
M. Aulard has proved in the * Révolution 
Francaise’ that the Commune was the only 
constituted authority which made any definite 
effort to stop them. Among minor inaccura- 
cies may be mentioned the reference in the 
1e@ Royal Session, June 25, 
lve, to the Grand Master of Ceremonies as 
‘‘an usher, de B 


. 
I 
description of tl 


rézé,” a change of function 
which gives an insignificant setting to Mira- 
beau’s great retort. Mr. Rose also again at- 
tributes to Bar?re that phrase about *“ coining 
money on the Place de la Révolution” which 
Barére himself repudiated with horror, and 
which is probably as much a fable as his mo 


day 





tion that Terror be made the order of the ! 


It is noticeable that Mr. Rose visits a greater 
moral condemnation upon Napoleon for the 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien than upon the 
British Government for its attack upon Copen- 
hagen in time of peace-—an attack which de 
stroyed eighteen hundred houses and killed 
nearly two thousand of the inhabitants. Eng 
lish writers feel that in her struggle with Na 
poleon England was fighting for somg princi 
ple, like the liberation of Europe, and they 
therefore regard with complacency her brutal 
violations of neutral rights throughout th: 
contest 

This volume is furnished with several excel 


lent maps 


Polar Gleams;: An Account of a Vovage on 
the Yacht Blencathra. By Helen Peel Chi 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co MAL Op. xx 
2il. Swo. Dlustrated 

Carr. Josern Wicains of Sunderland, the 

well-known arctic shipmaster, realizing the un 

portance to Siberian commerce of an outlet by 
sea, and the protitable returns which would rm 

sult from the demonstration of its existence 
boldly entered the Kara Sea in IST4 and cruised 
about in those waters for eight weeks. The 
following vear Nordenskidld in the Proren en 
tered the mouth of the Yeniset 


repeated the voyage successfully, on the 


in safety and 
Ymer, in svt 

These explorations showed the practicability 
f the route in most vears, during the sunimer 
months, and Capt. Wiggins made a number of 
subsequent voyages of which a fair proportion 
ustruction of the Si 


berian Railway having been decided upon, it 


turned out well The 


became a most important matter that some 
way should be found to transport rails to vari- 
ous intermediate points on the great Siberian 
rivers, in order that construction might pro 
ceed on several sections of the route simulta 
neously fhe first expedition of this sort was 


prepared in 1888, and comprised the steamer 


brestes, With 1,600 tons of steel rails, the 
steam-vacht Minusinsd, with machinery, and 
the steam-yacht Plencathra as aconvoy. The 
last named is better known to arctic travellers 
as the old Pundora of Sir Allan Young, with 
a good arctic record. This little fleet was 
joined at Vard6, Norway, by three light 
draught vessels of the Russian navy The 
(irestes was commanded by Capt. Wiggins, and 
the naval contingent by Lieut. DobrotV¥orski. 

Leaving VardS on the 22d of August, the 
Kara Sea was eptered a week later, the Yeni- 
sei on the 2d of September, and the port of 
discharge, Golchika, 200 miles upstream, the 
following day. After three weeks sp2nt in dis- 
charging, the Russian vessels proceeded on 
their way up stream to Yeniseisk, and the 
Crestes and Blencathra on their homeward 
voyage. The yacht touched at Archangel and 
various Norwegian ports, reaching Dundee 
early in November. The complete success of 
the experiment was followed by an order for 
the transportation of 19,000 tons of rails dur- 
ing the season of Isi4 

Miss Peel was one of two ladies, guests of 
the owner of the Blencathra, the first of their 
sex to make the passage of the Karu Sea. Her 
experiences are told in a lively and readable 
manner, and illustrated by anumber of credit- 
able pictures from photographs taken en route. 
She is a godchild of Lord Dufferin, who con- 
tributes a most amusing preface, while Capt. 
Wiggins adds a chapter on his journey to Yeni 
seisk and St Petersburg, and some notes on 
Mr. Fredrick G 
Jackson, who had been a passenger on the 


Nansen’s polar expedition. 
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Orestes, sends a letter on his proposed arctic 
exploration; and ten pages from an official 
prospectus of the Siberian Railway, together 
with a brief abstract of the log of the Blen- 
cathra, are included in an appendix. 

The book is handsomely got up, and serves 
very well as a memorial of the first important 
commercial event in the development now 
planned for Siberia, and also, as Lord Dufferin 
remarks in the preface, ‘‘exhibits the un- 
tamable audacity of our modern maidens.” 





Sea and Land; Features of Coasts and Oceans, 
with special reference to the Life of Man. By 
N. 8. Shaler, Professor of Geology in Har- 
vard University. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1894. 


MorE than two-thirds of the surface of the 
globe is occupied by the waters of the ocean, 
whose floor over immense areas is at a greater 
depth below its surface than the summits of 
the highest mountains are above it. When we 
consider that, on land, life is confined to a few 
score of feet above its surface, but, in the 
ocean, since the greater part of its creatures 
may freely swim or float, life may extend 
miles below the surface, we see that the quan- 
tity if not the variety of forms of organic life 
which flourish in it must be vastly greater 
than that of land life, and that it presents an 
inexhaustible field for scientific research. Al- 
though man has for centuries travelled up and 
down upon the surface of the ocean, and an 
important part of his sustenance is derived 
from it, it is only within a comparatively few 
years that any attempt has been made to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the character of life and 
the conditions that prevail within its depths. 
One of the most striking results of the investi- 
gations thus far made has been the confirmation 
of the theory already held by advanced minds 
among geologists, that the relative distribution 
of land and water on the surface of the globe 
has been practically what it is now since the 
earliest geological times—in other words, that 
the abysmal depths of the ocean have never 
been land-areas, as was supposed by the early 
geologists, reasoning from the fact that marine 
shells are found in the limestones (supposed to 
be necessarily of deep-water formation) that 
now form a large proportion of our mountain 
ranges. Many new and interesting discoveries 
have also been made as to the life of the deep 
sea, the character of its bottom, and other 
matters, which are set forth in popular form 
in the volume before us in Prof. Shaler’s well- 
known and admirable style. He has not con- 
fined himself to the depths of the ocean, but 
gives a chapter to the icebergs which float 
upon its surface and are a source of constant 
and ever-recurring danger to European tour- 
ists. He also treats of its borders, which have 
been one of his special fields of geological 
study, of the formation of sea-beaches and har- 
bors, and the influence the latter have had 
upon civilization. 

Whoever loves the ocean and makes annual 
visits to the seashore can hardly fail to read 
with interest the rational and scientific ex- 
planations here offered for many familiar 
phenomena, and thereafter view with increas- 
ed pleasure the well known features of his fa- 
vorite summer resorts. 





A Constitutional History of the House of 
Lords, from originalsources. By Luke Owen 
Pike, M.A., Assistant Keeper of the Public 
Records. Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


HIsTORICAL workers in England, as in other 





countries, fall into several distinct classes. 
There are the professors, like Dr. Stubbs; the 
private scholars, like Mr. Freeman during the 
greater part of his career; the men of letters, 
like Mr. Froude. One class, however, has fer 
some time been singularly absent—that of the 
“archivists.” Fifty years agoit was different, 
as the great names of Sir Henry Ellis and Sir 
Francis Palgrave sufficiently testify. To what- 
ever the disappearance of the class may have 
been due—whether to a certain undue demo- 
cratization of historical writing, assome allege, 
or, as others declare, to the absurd rigidity of 
the rules regulating employment in the Record 
Office, which are calculated to create clerks 
rather than scholars—it is certainly a regretta- 
ble fact; for the archivist, with his occasional- 
ly irritating attention to minutiw, brings a 
useful corrective to the tendency towards 
hasty generalization that so easily besets his- 
torical writers. It isa happy augury for the 
future scientific productivity of the English 
Record Office, that of late years two such men 
have made themselves heard from within it as 
Mr. Hubert Hall and Mr. Luke Owen Pike. 

Theereader who goes to Mr. Pike's ‘ History 
of the House of Lords’ expecting to find a 
work, as the London Daily Telegraph used to 
say, ‘‘ palpitating with actuality,” will be dis- 
appointed. Almost the only material to be 
found in it directly bearing upon current poli- 
tics is the account, on p. 386, of Lord Salis- 
bury’s scheme for the creation of Life Peers, 
brought forward in 1888. Mr. Pike justly re- 
marks, from his own point of view as an 
archivist, that ‘‘it would serve no good pur- 
pose to mention all the bills which have been 
accepted in the House of Commons and reject- 
ed by the House of Lords.” ‘I could not pre- 
sume to say,” he remarks, ‘“ that either house 
had acted rightly or wrongly. In each case 
one party might hold one opinion, another 
party another opinion.” He did well, perhaps, 
to restrict himself to an unadorned statement 
of legal facts bearing upon the constitution of 
the House and the qualifications for member- 
ship. But, in so doing, one cannot help re- 
marking that it is hardly a history that he 
gives us; it is rather a sort of expanded 
chronological table, interspersed with learned 
disquisitions on such points as whether the 
Bishops can be described with technical accu- 
racy as Peers of the Realm. 

There is a story that when a young Oxford 
student thought to make use of the statutory 
promise of the Regius Professor of Modern 
History to give ‘‘informal instruction,” and, 
calling upon him with that intent, ventured, 
with faltering lips, to express his interest in 
the early history of the Privy Council, the 
great Prof. Stubbs cried out: ‘‘Ob, I know 
nothing of the Privy Council; you must ask 
Dicey.” I[tis, indeed, a thorny subject, on which 
even so learned a scholar might well hesitate 
to theorize. The ardent students of the future 
will have another resource besides Prof. Dicey 
—they will turn to Mr. Pike’s pages; for the 
origin of the Privy Council is so intimately 
bound up with the origin of Parliament that 
our author has taken occasion to go into the 
matter at some length. We will not attempt 
to set forth his conclusions here, except to no- 
tice that he declares Sir Matthew Hale’s old 
and well-known distinction between the ‘‘ Con- 
cilium Privatum” and the ‘Concilium Ordina- 
rium” to be devoid of sufficient warrant (p. 44n) 
—a conclusion which some perplexed inquirers 
will receive with a sigh of relief. 

It would not seem beyond the bounds of 
possibility that some one may yet write a his- 
tory of the House of Lords which shall be a 





good deal more than a string of statements 
properly ‘‘documentirt,” and yet shall pot be 
open to the charge of partisanship. What 
ought to be aimed at is an account of the com- 
position and political weight of the House of 
Lords from century to century, viewed in 
their relation to the evolution of social classes, 
together with a comparison of the fortunes of 
the English assembly with those of upper 
houses in other European countries. But such 
an ‘‘historian,” in the highest sense of the 
term, will need to get his ‘‘dry-as-dust” facts 
all right before he begins; and for that pur- 
pose Mr. Pike’s book will be indispensable. 





The Humour of Ireland. Selected, with In- 
troduction, Biographical Index, and Notes, 
by D. J. O'Donoghue. The Illustrations by 
Oliver Payne. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1894. Pp. xx, 434. 


THIs book is a worthy addition to the ‘‘ Libra- 
ry of Humour” Series, and is the best collec- 
tion of its kind that has yet appeared. We 
might have expected extracts from the writ- 
ings of Miss Edgeworth and the translations 
of Dr. Joyce. But we have no desire to quar- 
rel with a selection so admirable and compre- 
hensive. It contains all the best that might 
have been looked for, and will introduce to 
most readers many pieces likely to have been 
before unknown tothem. We are jealous that 
in the Biographical Index there is no notice of 
Patrick Kennedy, who, late in his life, con- 
tributed so much to our knowledge of the hu- 
m)rous as well as the pathetic side of Irish 
story and Irish peasant life. Our collector 
tells us: 

“Trish humor, properly speaking, is, one 
may venture to say, more imaginative than 
any other, and it is probably less ill-natured 
than that of any other. [This we doubt.] 
If true Irish humor is not easily defined with 
precision, it is at least easily recognizable, 
there is so much buoyancy and movement in 
it, and usually so much expansion of heart. 
. . . Irish humor is mainly a store of merri- 
ment pure and simple, without much personal 
taint, and does not profess to be philosophi- 
eal. . . . Luckily, Irish humorous writers 
do not attempt the didactic.” 


To make, within reasonable limits, effective 
extracts from a book such as this would be 
difficult. To be at all appreciated it must be 
read. We cannot say there is any intentional 
coarseness; but we are occasionally, as in ‘‘ The 
Fellow in the Goatskin,” and in ‘‘ The Widow’s 
Lament,” led far on the road thereto. There 
is no true wit and humor in so much praise of 
drink—particularly to such of us as have had 
opportunities of realizing the disgrace and 
ruin that drinking customs have brought to 
Ireland, perhaps more, proportionately, than 
to any other civilized country. W. P. French 
aud E. Downey have properly been drawn 
upon for some of the best specimens of modern 
Irish wit. A certain topical knowledge is al- 
most essential for their full appreciation. The 
illustration of.a work of this character is a 
mistake. 

While this book lay on our desk, the great- 
est Irish wit of our day, Father James Healy, 
parish priest of Killiney in Ireland, passed 
away. He was the delight of viceregal circles 
for the past twenty years. Mr. Balfour often 
sat at his table; Mr. Morley attended his 
funeral. As none of his bright sayings have 
yet found place in any permanent collection, 
we cannot better conclude a notice of Mr. 
O’Donoghue’s work than by quoting a few of 
them. On one occasion, Mr. Balfour, when 
chief secretary, said to our priest: ‘Is it true, 
Father Healy, that the people hate me as much 
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as the Nationalist papers say they do?” ‘ Hate 
you!” exclaimed the priest; “if the people 
hated the devil as much as they hate you, Mr. 
Balfour, my occupation would be gone.” At 
a dinner several priests began to twit him on 
the fact that he was not a more active National- 
ist. ‘‘Itis all very well for you young men,’ 
he replied, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘* but one 
night with my double-barrelled gun in a damp 
ditch would be the death of me.” Dalkey 
Protestant church, near Killiney, is built on 
an eminence, the greater part of which, imme- 
diately adjoining the church, has been quarried 
away. Some people were chatting over the 
neighborhood and its beauties one day, and the 
site of the church was praised. A Protestant 
gentleman turned, smiling, to Father James 
and said, ‘It isa church founded on a rock.” 
Like lightning came the genial assent, “ Yes, 
a blasted rock.” The owner of a great oyster 
establishment in Dublin was one day telling 
him of the musical accomplishments of his 
daughter, when Father Healy, with hearty 
sympatby, said she would be ‘a regular 
oyster Patti.” Even upon his deathbed he 
was ready to give a humorous turn to his con- 
dition. ‘‘ Are you distressed ?” 
tor, a few hours before the last. ‘‘ Not at all,’ 
was the rejoinder ; ‘onthe contrary, plenty of 
fellows owe me money.” 
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